NNI VERSARY 


UMBER, 


CONTAINING  ADDRESSES  BY 


J.E. 


Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 


f 


RICE  FIVE  CENTS 


Plate  and  Window  Glass 


HOLBROOK  BROTHERS, 

85,  87,  89  BEEKMAN  STREET,  )  Mrw  ^n 
53,  55,  CLIFF  STREET,  f  IM  tL  VV    X  U 


FRENCH,  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN 


Window  and  Plate  Glass 


CATHEDRAL  GLASS, 
ROUGH  GLASS  for  Floors  and  Skylights. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852 

OFFICES;  FULTON  ST.  Cor.  WILLIAM 
NEW  YORK 

COACH  &  CAR  COLORS 

FURNISHERS  TO  THE  N.  Y.  C.  &.  H.  R.  R.R. 
WEST  SHORE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

FINE  VARNISHES 

FURNISHERS  TO  THE  N.  Y.  C.  &.  H.  R.  R.R. 
WEST  SHORE.  ETC.,  ETC. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO. 
received  the  highest 
award,  the  only  Gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
for  Fine  Railway  V irnishes 


IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


-ALSO- 


EMBOSSED  GLASS, 


GROUND  GLASS, 


BRUSHES 


COLORS 


STATION  PAINTS 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 


MATHEMATICAL  &  ENGINEERING  GOODS 
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The 


Remington 

has  set  the  copy  for  writing 
machines  for  15  years. 
It  is  to-day  the 

Standard 

and  expects  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  in  the  past, 
to  lead  all  others 
in  adding  improvements 
to  what  will  always  be 
the  true  model  of  a 

Typewriter. 

Wvckoff,  Sea  mans  &  Benedict, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 


A.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.] 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

IRON  and  STEEL. 


A  U  E  NCI  E  S  : 

PORTAGE  IRON  CO.,  Limited,  Merchant  Iron 

and  Cotton  Tics. 
PARK  BRO.  A  CO.,  Limited,  Steel  Plates. 
(GLASGOW  TUBE  WORKS,  Boiler  Hoes. 
CARNEGIE,  PHIPPS  A  CO.,  Limited,  Iron  and 

Steel  Beams,  Channels,  slopes  and  Shafting. 
BROOKLYN  WIRE  NAIL  CO.,  Steel  Wire  Kails. 
RIYERSIDE  IRON  WORKS,  Steel  Pipe. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  and  contracts  made  for 
Iron  and  Steel  Structures  of  every  description.  Please 
address 

17  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  0.  Box  33. 


Winter; 


urer. 


20<S)   £l  i?u?ron  street, 

49   &l   <§j    parK0  pface, 


Reao  \Jor 


i£x  iCihrts 


SEYMOUR  DURST 


7o 
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Dunham  Manufacturing  Co. 


FREIGHT  CAR 
BAGGAGE  CAR 
FRUIT  CAR 
STOCK  CAR 


SERViS  TIE  PLATE 
DAVIES  LOCKING  SPIKE 
GLOBE  VENTILATORS 
KEYSTONE  WRECKING  FROG 


ENERAL 
OFFICES 


703-707  PhENIXBDG.CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


Improvements  thr  <)t  dcr  of  the  Age 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

THE   Li  A.  TEST    AND  BEST. 

ALL  THE  Essential  Features  greatly  perfected,  Important  Im- 
provements. 

THE  BEST  inventive  Talent  and  Mechanical  Skill  have  been  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  Machine  of  Increasod  Durability,  Excellence  of 
Design  and  Special  Features. 

WE  CLAIM  an  inspection,  and  a  trial  will  prove  it  7 he  Most  Durable 

in  Alignment*  Easiest  Running  and  most  Silent. 

Type  Cleaned  in  10  Seconds,  without  Soiling 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  has  been 

adopted  by  the  Associated  Press  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  used  in 
their  telegraphic  service,  to  take  Dispatches  direct  from  the  wiie. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPE  WRITER  CO. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U. 

Branch  Offices; 

No.  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
No  335  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
No.  214  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


S.  A 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Omaha. 


SYRACUSE   TUBE  CO., 

BOILER  TUBES, 

SYRACUSE,   N.  Y. 


Used  on  all  the 

Vanderbilt  Roads 


THE  COMING 
NUT  LOCK 
OF  THE 
FUTURE. 


NUTS. 

No.  1  represents  the  Angle  or  Diamond  Nut  Lock. 
No.  2  represents  the  Hexagon  Lock. 

No.  3  represents  the  Square  or  Flat  Nut-Lock. 

Use  the  JONES'  SAFETY  NUT  LOCKS.  These  locks  have  been  placed  on  over  twe  hundred  railroads,  and  in  every  case 
they  have  given  universal  satisfaction.    Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

T,  ».  JONES,  <;eueral  Manager,  Room  75iIUlue  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RAILWAY   MAIL  SERVICE. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

THE  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK. 

The  things  we  see  excite  in  us  greater  in- 
terest and  sympathy,  than  those  of  which 
we  only  hear  ;  so  that  as  railroad  men  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  the 
railway  mail  service,  than  the  rest  of  the 
community,  we  feel  that  in  talking  to  them 
we  have  an  appreciative  audience,  and  can 
safely  omit  many  explanations,  necessary  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  by 
the  general  public.  But  although  railway 
postal  clerks  can  generally  be  seen  at  work 
in  their  cars,  many  hours  before  their  trains 
start,  and  it  is  evident  that  on  the  heavier 
lines  they  can  have  few  idle  moments  after 
the  train  starts;  yet  railroad  men  even,  may 
not  know  much  of  the  amount  of  study  and 
preparatory  work  required  of  these  same 
men;  which  does  not  come  under  their  ob- 
servation. 

The  clerks,  for  appointment  in  this  service, 
are  selected  from  the  list  of  eligibles  furnished 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  are 
then  appointed  for  six  months,  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Usu- 
ally when  they  first  report  for  duty,  they  are 
examined  on  the  reading  test,  which  is  on  one 
hundred  addressed  envelopes;  the  time  oc. 
cupied  in  doing  this  being  an  important 
factor.  Then  they  are  informed  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  their  duties,  counseled  in  re- 
gard to  them,  and  are  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  printed  Instructions  to  Railwav  Postal 
Clerks,  and  a  copy  of  the  local  distribution 
of  their  lines.  After  this,  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  Chief  Clerk  for  further  explana- 


tion, and  assignment  to  a  crew.  This  brings 
the  new  appointee  to  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  crew,  for  actual  work;  which  consists, 
for  a  time,  of  locking  and  unlocking  bags, 
piling  and  unpiling  them,  "  facing  up " 
papers,  and  the  like,  being  under  instruc- 
tions all  the  while  to  observe  and  learn  all 
he  can.  Off  duty,  he  is  expected  to  study 
his  local  distribution  and  Instructions,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  them,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  month.  In  the  sec- 
ond month,  the  clerk  is  taken  up  on  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  (or  a  whole  State  if  it  be 
small),  and  in  this  manner  is  examined  as 
nearly  as  possible  once  a  month. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  six  months'  pro- 
bationary term,  he  is  reported  on  by  his 
Superintendent  ;  not  only  in  regard  to  his 
'  case  examinations'  as  they  are  called,  but 
as  to  his  qualifications  in  all  respects  as  hear- 
ing upon  his  duties  ;  such  as  industry,  .lati- 
tude, willingness,  carefulness,  quickness, 
moral  character,  habits,  actual  work  in  the 
car,  etc.;  and  upon  this  report,  the  clerk  is 
either  permanently  appointed  or  dropped. 
If  appointed  and  qualified,  he  can  receive 
nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Being  appointed,  his  examinations  con- 
tinue ;  so  that,  as  for  example  on  the  line 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  a 
knowledge  of  about  5,000  post  offices,  by 
routes,  is  required  for  promotion  to  class  3 
at  one  thousand  dollars;  and  about  8,000  or 
9,000  offices  for  promotion  to  class  4,  at  eh  \  en 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  so  on. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  study  by  a  clerk, 
during  his  lay-off,  which  is  usually,  on  heavy 
lines,  about  half  the  time:  but  on  many  Lin<  >, 
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clerks,  while  on  duty,  have  to  be  continu- 
ously at  work  for  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
hours;  and  during  the  lay-off,  much  of  their 
time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  the  studies  to 
which  we  have  alluded;  in  correcting  their 
schemes  of  distribution;  in  preparing  what 
are  known  as  "  facing  slips,"  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  placed  on  every  package  of  let- 
ters distributed,  and  in  every  sack  of  papers; 
to  show  who  performed  the  distribution,  and 
on  what  day  and  on  what  train;  so  that  if 
an  error  is  found,  it  may  be  noted  on  the 
proper  slip,  and  eventually  charged  against 
the  clerk  at  fault. 

If  a  clerk  has  an  aptitude  for  the  business, 
and  gives  the  requisite  attention  to  study, 
he  can,  in  about  four  years,  qualify  himself 
for  advancement  to  be  a  clerk  in  charge  of  a 
crew,  which  brings  him  to  class  at  not  to 
exceed  thirteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ; 
but  his  hard  work,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
continues,  and  he  earns  far  more  than  he 
gets  ;  particularly  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  much  cash  outlay  for 
lodgings  and  meals  away  from  home,  and 
not  always  at  reduced  rates  ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  the  facing  slips  he  uses, 
the  mounting  of  his  schemes,  his  private 
examination  case  and  a  host  of  other  similar, 
although  smaller  expenses  ;  either  absolutelv 
necessary,  or  desirable,  to  keep  up  his  repu- 
tation as  an  efficient  and  progressive  clerk. 
Then  he  is  liable  to  deductions  of  his  pay  for 
errors  of  omission  and  commission,  so  that 
his  path  is  beset  with  unusual  difficulties, 
not  to  speak  of  such  little  matters  as  railroad 
men  are  familiar  with,  such  as  getting  up  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  or  day  to  begin  work  ; 
long  and  irregular  hours  on  duty,  involving 
irregular  meals  and  irregular  sleep,  etc.  ;  to 
which  can  be  added,  for  the  postal  clerk, 
exposure  in  riding  long  distances  on  mail 
wagons,  exposure  to  drafts  when  heated  after 
piling  and  dragging  heavy  mails,  and  exposure 
at  doors  in  catching  mails  in  storm,  darkness 
and  blinding  steam  and  cinders,  with  the 
train  running  fifty  miles  or  more  an  hour. 


However,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
clerk  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  business, 
usually  becomes  attached  to  it.  The  very 
difficulties  create  an  attachment  to  the  serv- 
ice, and  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  charge  committed  to  him.  Some 
single  unpretentious  little  missive  may  be 
freighted  with  matter  of  the  greatest  import 
to  the  sender  and  recipient.  The  sacredness 
of  the  mails,  and  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence  of  detaining  or  delaying  them,  as  in- 
culcated in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
are  guarded  by  stern  penalties.  This  prin- 
ciple extends  even  to  the  general  public,  for 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it  pun- 
ishable by  a  heavy  fine  and  inprisonment,  for 
any  person  who  shall  have  taken  charge  of 
mail,  and  shall  then  voluntarily  quit  or  desert 
it  before  making  delivery  of  it  into  proper 
hands. 

To  return  once  more  to  our  postal  clerk, 
before  closing-  this  frao'mentarv  account  of 
him,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  one  especial 
consolation,  which  is,  that  whatever  promo- 
tion he  earns  for  himself,  by  study  and  good 
work,  he  gets,  when  the  opportunity  arrives, 
without  favor,  and  strictly  on  his  merits;  and 
with  this  bon  bouche  we  will  for  the  present 
have  to  leave  our  railway  postal  clerk  and 
his  service.  R.  C.  Jackson. 


RAILROAD  TELEGRAPHY. 

THE  Telegraph  bears  a  very  important 
part  in  the  railroad  service  of  to-day, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle  the 
immense  amount  of  traffic  now  carried  by  the 
railroads  without  the  aid  of  the  telegraph, 
other  facilities  being  the  same. 

In  cases  of  emergency  trains  can  be  run 
"  according  to  rule."  Such  an  emergency 
was  expected  during  the  operatorss  strike  of 
1883.  The  road  with  which  I  was  then  con- 
nected made  every  preparation  by  examin- 
ing trainmen,  switchmen,  and  others,  con- 
nected with  the  train  service,  in  the  train 
rules  ;  they  were  instructed  to  be  governed 
by  these  rules  in  case  of  failure  of  the  tele- 
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graph  service,  and  although  this  would  prove 
a  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory  way  to  get 
trains  over  the  road,  still,  it  would  be  a  safe 
way,  and  preferable  to  submitting-  to  unrea- 
sonable demands. 

The  real  value  of  the  service  given  by  the 
Telegraph  Department  is  not  made  a  matter 
of  record,  and  no  system  of  charges,  or  esti- 
mate, is  allowed  to  that  department,  for  the 
credit  side  of  the  account,  on  any  railroad 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  On  the  debit  side 
is  shown  the  amount  paid  out  as  wages  to 
operators,  cost  of  maintenance  of  lines,  &c. ; 
and  an  old-time  railroad  manager  who 
watched  the  number  of  lead  pencils  issued, 
more  than  he  did  the  train  service,  might 
look  upon  the  telegraph  as  a  useless  and  ex- 
pensive appendage — especially  if  the  line 
failed  just  at  the  moment  he  desired  to  use  it. 

If  the  Telegraph  Department  could  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  for  the  increased  mileage  of 
the  power,  saving  of  coal,  &c,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  reducing  the  average  time  of  trains, 
through  telegraphic  train  orders — also  for 
the  orders  handled  governing  the  movements 
of  trains  not  protected  by  the  time  card — 
and  each  message  handled  for  the  different 
departments — the  credit  side  would  make  a 
very  good  showing  if,  indeed,  the  balance 
would  not  show  in  its  favor. 

These  charges  may  appear  absurd — but 
other  departments  of  the  Railroad  service 
have  their  system  of  charges.  The  Trans- 
portation Department  against  the  Passenger 
and  Freight  Departments.  The  Machinery 
Department  makes  a  charge  for  every  article 
furnished  or  .service  performed,  and  so  on 
through  all — such  a  system  has  one  good  ef- 
fect— if  all  others  be  bad — that  is,  each  de- 
partment will  see  to  it  that  nothing  unnec- 
essary is  ordered  from  the  other  departments, 
and  if  the  Telegraph  Department  had  a  sys- 
tem of  charges — this  "good"  effect  might 
reduce  the  large  number  of  unnecessay 
messages,  and  lead  to  the  use  of  the  train- 
mail  instead — which   in    very    many  cases 

would  serve  the  Company's  interest  equally 


as  well — thus  leaving  more  room  on  the 
wires  and  serve  to  enable  the  department  to 
give  better  service  on  more  important  busi- 
ness. 

The  Railroad  Telegraph  to  be  valuable 
must  be  reliable,  and,  to  have  a  reliable  line, 
the  railroad  company  should  own  and  control 
its  telegraph  line — placing  it  on  one  side  of 
its  right  of  way  and  restricting  all  other  lines 
to  the  opposite  side,  with  the  exception  of 
permitting  one  wire,  belonging  to  the  tele- 
graph company,  to  be  placed  on  the  railroad 
company's  poles  in  return  for  a  like  privilege 
on  the  telegraph  company's  poles;  this  will 
insure  at  least  one  wire  in  case  of  a  break,  as 
it  seldom  happens  that  lines  on  both  sides  of 
the  track  break  at  the  same  point. 

The  first  wire  of  importance,  and  the  first 
to  be  required  in  case  of  a  break,  is  the  train 
wire,  as  the  proper  handling  of  trains  depends 
upon  it.  This  should  be  what  is  known  as  a 
metallic  circuit — i.  e.,  two  wires  over  each 
division — with  all  offices  connected  on  one 
side  of  the  loop — the  other  side  of  loop 
(preferably  a  large  copper  wire)  to  have  only 
four  or  five  offices,  for  "  testing  "  and  "  patch- 
ing" purposes — special  main  batteries  at 
each  end  of  the  division,  and  connected  so  as 
to  form  a  part  of  the  loop.  With  a  circuit 
arranged  in  this  way,  a  number  of  combina- 
tions ami  connections  can  be  made  in  cases 
of  trouble,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  deprive  a  dispatcher  of  his  circuit, 
and  rainy  or  foggy  weather  could  not  have 
such  a  damaging  effect,  ami  consequent 
delays  as  are  now  experienced.  This  loop, 
free  from  all  "earth"  connections,  will 
''shed  water  like  a  duck's  hack"— a  "single 
"  ground  or  "  cross"  cannot  affect  it,  because 
the  good  side  will  carry  the  message  to  the 
other  end  and  back  on  the  defective  side  to 
the  defective  point.  If  the  road  is  operating 
a  -'Block"  system,  the  "Mock"  wire  is  the 
next  wire  to  be  made  good.  The  train  wire 
can  be  used  for  Block  Service  jointly  with 
dispatcher — until  the  "Block"  wire  is  in 
working  order.    To  have  a  reliable  "Block" 
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service  these  short  wires  should  be  placed 
underground — a  railroad  adopting  electric 
signals  for  Block  service  should  place  the 
wires,  by  which  they  are  operated,  under- 
ground— and  while  doing  so  add  one  or  two 
conductors  for  telegraph  service, 

The  next  wire  in  importance  is  the 
"through"  circuit — reaching  all  divisions, 
headquarters,  terminal  and  junction  points. 
On  this  circuit  the  general  officers  gather 
information  and  direct  the  operations  of  the 
road  and  transfers  with  connecting  lines. 

The  next  circuit  is  the  division  message 
wire,  connecting  all  stations  with  the  Division 
Superintendent's  office. 

The  telegraph  is  depended  upon,  almost 
entirely,  by  the  general  officers  to  secure 
early  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
road,  the  movements  of  trains,  weather,  etc., 
virtually  placing  before  them  the  situation 
along  the  entire  road,  and  enabling  them  to 
give  proper  instructions  for  carrying  on  the 
service. 

In  these  days  of  competition  the  traffic 
department  of  a  railroad,  without  proper 
telegraph  facilities,  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped, if  not  entirely  shut  out  from  securing 
business  for  its  line,  as  nearly  all  special  rates 
are  named  and  accepted,  and  route  of  ship- 
ment given,  by  telegraph.  The  distribution 
of  cars  is  made  by  tele'graph,  excepting  for 
"near-by"  points,  which  is  usually  done  by 
train  mail.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  value  of  the  telegraph  to  the  car  service. 
Without  its  aid  our  car  accountants  would 
not  be  able  to  show  such  large  earnings,  for 
the  average  delay  would  be  greater  and  a 
larger  number  of  cars  would  be  needed. 

The  telegraph  gives  to  the  Superintendent 
a  daily  car  report  which  shows  the  number 
and  owner,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  cars  on  the 
division  and  informs  him  whether  they  are 
loaded  or  empty.  He  is  notified  promptly 
of  the  number  and  kind  of  cars  wanted  at 
each  station,  so  that  cars  received  with  loads 
from  foreign  roads  can,  when  empty,  be 
ordered  to  stations  having    shipments  for 


lines  on  the  "  Home  M  route  of  these  cars,  thus 
saving  the  hauling  of  empty  cars  and  also 
obviating  the  necessity  for  the  home  road  to 
furnish  its  own  cars  for  these  shipments. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  Train 
Service.  On  the  great  "Trunk"  lines  nearly 
all  freight  trains  are  run  irregularly  and  are 
known  as  "  extras,"  and  although  some  few 
trains  have  "rights"  on  the  time  card  the 
schedule  is  seldom  carried  full  throughout 
a  day,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be 
possible  to  start  all  freight  trains  on  schedule 
from  junction  points. 

The  "  Extras  "  must  have  orders — by  tele- 
graph if  away  from  Division  headquarters, 
granting  the  right  to  use  the  main  track  ; 
they  must  be  followed  from  station  to  station 
and  protected  from  other  irregular  trains 
and,  if  a  "  scheduled "  train  is  late,  they 
must  be  given  a  "Time"  order  which  will 
permit  them  to  use  the  time  lost  by  the  reg- 
ular train — in  other  words  the  "  Time  "  order 
makes  the  time  of  the  scheduled  train  for  that 
day  a  certain  specified  number  of  minutes 
later  than  that  given  on  the  time  card. 
Without  such  telegraphic  orders  regular 
trains  of  an  inferior  class  as  well  as  irregular 
trains  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  side  traek 
and  wait  for  the  delayed  train  of  superior 
class,  and  with  the  great  number  of  first- 
class  trains  running  on  the  leading  railroads, 
this  would  in  some  cases  mean  hours  of  de- 
tention, and  we  could  not  point  with  the 
pride  we  do  now  to  our  "Fast  Freight" 
service. 

Mention  of  railroad  telegraphy  is  not  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  operator.  The 
service  of  any  railroad,  its  safety  and  effi- 
ciency depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  man  at  the  key.  And  the 
number  of  men  prominent  in  the  railway 
management  of  to-day  who  started  as  rail- 
road operators,  testifies  to  the  thoroughness 
of  discipline  which  has  in  many  instances 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  successful  railroad 
career. 

J.  B.  Stewart. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 

NO  Anniversary  has  been  more  successful 
than  was  the  fifteenth,  which  was  ob- 
served on  the  evening  of  the  13th  ultimo. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  the  speeches  were  in- 
teresting, the  collation  following  all  that 
could  have  been  desired,  that  is  for  those 
who  were  able  to  get  near  the  tables  where 
it  was  spread.  The  musical  half-hour,  a  new 
feature  this  year,  was  heartily  enjoyed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  characterize  the  addresses, 
as  they  are  given  In  full  elsewhere. 
Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  followed  by  the 
speakers.  A  hymn  was  sung  by  the  audience, 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  He  v.  D.  H.  Greer, 
D.D.,  after  which  the  Chairman  delivered  the 
following  address  ; 


MR.  YAXDERWLt's  ADDRESS. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  t he 
year  just  closed  a  greater  number  of  men  have  been 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  work  carried  r.n  here, 
and  that  the  influence  exerted  through  the  various 
departments  has  been  wider  and  deeper  than  in  any 
other  year  since  this  building  was  erected,  and  has 
produced  more  satisfactory  results.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  this  influence  into  the  homes  and  lives  of 
those  who  come  under  its  operation  and  to  estimate 
it  accurately,  or  to  make  it  a  matter  of  specific 
report.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  the 
general  impression  derived  from  a  close  observation 
of  the  agencies  employed,  and  to  make  record  of  the 
surface  indications  which  are  afforded  by  such  sta- 
tistics as  will  be  given  you  in  the  Secretary's  report. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  means  made  use  of  in 
the  classes,  the  meetings,  the  entertainments,  the 
reading-room,  the  library,  the  sleeping  apartments 
and  the  gymnasium,  as  well  as  through  the  outs'. 1»- 
work  of  visitation  and  relief,  are  all  elevating, 
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stimulating,  encouraging  and  conservative.  At  no 
time  lias  this  been  so  evident  as  at  present,  and  at 
no  time  has  the  appreciation  of  the  membership 
been  more  manifest  and  gratifying.  This  is  shown 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  the  build" 
ing  during  1890  reached  a  total  of  116,926,  a  gain  of 
nearly  5,000  over  1889  ;  the  daily  average  of  373, 
being  an  increase  of  15.  The  largest  average  in  any 
one  month  was  in  December,  being  449.  While  this 
very  pleasing  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  visits  made  to  the  building,  an  equally  welcome 
gain  is  recorded  in  the  permanent  membership  list 
which  has  grown  during  the  year  from  1,044  to  1,273. 

At  the  four  branches  under  the  charge  of  this 
Committee  the  total  attendance  has  been  261,500 — a 
daily  average  of  835 — as  against  a  total  of  179,578, 
and  an  average  of  566,  in  1889. 

While  not  intending  to  anticipate  the  details  of 
our  work  which  the  Secretary  will  give  you  in  his 
report,  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  while 
it  will  appear  from  that  report  that  the  Library  has 
been  more  largely  used  than  in  any  previous  year, 
there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement  in  this  di- 
rection. The  Committee  of  Management  have  ob- 
served, during  the  last  few  months,  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  circulation  of  the  higher  classes  of 
books,  which  has  been  taken  to  indicate  a  develop- 
ment of  taste  for  the  more  educating  forms  of  liter- 
ature as  distiugui-hed  from  the  merely  entertaining. 
This  apparent  movement  towards  self  education  has 
been  encouraging,  but  it  would  seem  that  with 
nearly  6,000  volumes  on  the  shelves,  the  total  circu- 
lation of  books  might  well  become  much  larger  than 
it  has  yet  been.  We  hope  for  continued  growth  in 
this  department,  and  shall  be  glad  to  eee  the  mem- 
bers  availing  themselves  more  and  more  fully  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Library  offers. 

But  the  indirect  educational  advantages  of  the 
library  are  supplemented  by  the  direct  instruction 
in  such  branches  of  study  as  add  to  the  usefulness 
and  value  of  men  engaged  in  railway  work.  I 
desire  to  impress  upon  all,  the  benefits  which  they 
will  derive  from  these  classes,  and  the  opportunities 
they  offer  for  their  members  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  prepare  for  promotion  in  the  service. 
This  is  the  one  part  of  our  work  which  I  trust  will 
receive  in  the  future  more  interest  and  attention. 
We  shall,  however,  look  for  a  continued  advance  in 
all  branches. 

Although  the  result  of  the  past  year  has  been 
gratifying,  we  should  be  disappointed  if  it  proved 
to  be  the  high  water  mark  in  the  history  of  our 
enterprise.  As  we  look  back  over  the  15  years  of 
our  history  we  find  no  year  without  its  evidence  of 
progress  id  some  particular;  and  as  we  look  forward 


into  the  years  to  come  we  confidently  expect  each 
anniversary  to  bring  us  renewed  cause  for  congratu- 
lation, and  new  occasion  for  gratitude  to  a  benefi- 
cent and  ever-guiding  Providence  for  the  good 
which  this  work  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

While  recognizing  the  more  than  human  aid  we 
have  received,  we  must  not  forget  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  devotedness  and  efficiency  of  the  Secretaries  and 
the  various  committees  who  have  contributed  largely 
to  our  success. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  our  efforts  at 
this  point  are  but  a  part  of  an  important  work  for 
railroad  men  extending  over  a  large  section  of  our 
country.  Ninety  five  such  branches  as  this  are  now 
in  existence.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  them  is 
$140,000  per  annum,  and  of  this  large  sum  the  men 
themselves  give  between  one-third  and  one-fourth, 
the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the  railroad 
companies.  Fourteen  of  the  branches  own  build- 
ings of  their  own  valued  at  $84,000,  and  at  12  other 
points  entire  buildings  valued  at  $231,000  are  set 
apart  by  railroad  companies  for  the  use  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Seventy-four  of  these  branches  have  libra- 
ries with  51,000  volumes.  At  most  of  them  numerous 
meetings  are  held,  lectures  given;  and  62  of  them 
report  visits  to  sick  and  injured  aggregating  7,852 
during  the  year  just  ended. 

These  items  give  us  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  undertaking  to  which  we  are  contribut- 
ing our  share,  and  ought  to  impress  us  with  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  us  to  carry  forward  with 
vigor,  the  part  entrusted  to  us  in  this  effort  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  welfare  of  our  fellow  railroad  men. 

The  Chairman  said:  We  have  with  us  a 
gentleman  who  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  railroad  interests  of  this  country,  and 
who  is  now  President  of  a  railroad  in  an  ad- 
joining State — one  who  has  done  much  for 
a  long  period  to  make  the  influence  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Cooper  Union  felt  in  our 
midst,  and  one  who  has  ably  and  honorably 
filled  the  position  of  Mayor  of  our  city.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Hon- 
orable Abram  S.  Hewitt.    (Great  applause.) 

ADDRESS   OF  IIOX.   ABRAM  S.  HEWITT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — After  hearing  the  very 
gratifying  statements  made  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and 
the  Secretary.  I  appreciate  all  the  more  highly  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  take 
part  in  these  exercises  to-night.  I  confess  that  I 
was  not  only  gratified  but  a  little  surprised  when  I 
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received  the  invitation  to  come  here.  It  is  about 
two  years — two  years  ajo  exactly  on  the  first  of 
January  last — since  I  was  dismissed  from  public 
life,  as  I  have  every  pood  reason  to  believe,  forever. 
During  that  interval  it  has  been  somewhat  interest- 
ing", and  at  times  even  amusing,  to  perceive  the 
manner  in  which  men  of  all  parties  and  shades  of 
political  opinion  have  avoided  any  contact  witli  me. 
(Laughter.)  I  succeeded,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
in  disgusting  so  many  people  and  so  many  organiza- 
tions that  I  have  been  allowed  to  rest  quietly  for 
two  years  in  the  bosom  of  my  own  family.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Mr.  Vanderbilt's  invitation,  therefore,  came 
as  a  surprise,  but  it  opened  my  eyes  to  die  fact  that 
I  was  gradually  drifting  into  the  position  into 
which  all  discarded  politicians  aud  even  some  states- 


reminiscences — in  fact,  if  he  gets  to  be  somewhat 
garrulous,  the  public  will  stand  a  good  deal  from 
hi  in,  provided  he  no  longer  becomes  a  candidate  for 
office.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  not  so  very  old,  but  yet,  within  the  brief 
span  of  my  life,  I  have  seen  a  new  world  created. 
I  have  seen  the  process  going  on,  and  I  can  recall 
it  all.  When  I  was  a  boy,  before  my  friend  Depew 
had  made  his  appearance  at  Peekskill  (laughter),  I 
lived  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Haverstraw,  where  I 
was  born.  There  was  no  communication  between 
New  York  and  Haverstraw  at  that  time  except  by 
sloop.  There  were  steamboats,  as  you  know,  plying 
to  Albany  and  possibly  stopping  at  some  of  the  larger 
towns,  but  I  do  not  think  any  stopped  at  Peekskill, 
and  I  know  perfectly  well  they  did  not  stop  at  Haver- 


men  (laughter)  are  relegated  when  the  public  have 
no  longer  any  use  for  them.  From  being  mayors 
and  members  of  Congress,  presidents  and  governors, 
etc.,  they  are  chosen  by  the  judgment  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  occupy  the  distinguished  position 
of  sages.  (Laughter.)  Now,  my  friend  Depew  is 
not  a  sage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  still 
political  possibilties  for  him  (threat  laughter  and 
applause);  but  I  think  I  may  be  regarded  as  eligible 
for  the  place  of  a  sage,  because  1  suspect  I  MB  what 
we  used  to  call  in  my  boyhood  days,  politically,  "  a 
dead  cock  in  the  pit."  (Laughter.)  Well,  1  accept 
the  situation. 

Now,  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  sage — in  fact,  it  is 
his  duty — to  be  wise,  anil  he  is  allowed  some  of  the 
privileges  of  old  age;  he  is  allowed  to  indulge  in 


straw.  My  early  trips  were  made  on  the  Hudson 
river  in  a  sloop,  and  on  one  occasion  I  remember  we 
were  three  days  in  accomplishing  forty  miles.  I  re 
member  perfectly  well  going  upon  the  wharves  on 
the  North  River  to  see  those  two  magnificent 
steamers  which  the  Stevens  family  had  built  to  dis- 
tance all  competitors  on  the  Hudson  River.  If  I 
remember  the  names  correctly,  they  were  called  the 
"North  America'*  and  "South  America;-'  but.  at 
any  rate,  they  were  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture that  had  ever  been  put  upon  the  river. 

I  also  remember  when — no,  do  not  remember,  but 
within  my  lifetime — the  Erie  Canal  was  opened. 
Think  of  it!  A  canal  which  made  this  State  the  Empire 
State  of  the  Uuion,  and  which  promoted  New  York 
from  the  second  into  the  first  cby  of  the  continent. 
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I  recall  distinctly  the  opening  of  the  first  railroad 

and  the  passage  of  the  first  locomotive;  for  in  that 
year — it  seems  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday — I  remem- 
ber my  mother  talcing  up  the  morning  paper  and 
saying,  "The  Governor  is  dead."  DeWitt  Clinton 
had  died.  In  that  year  the  first  railroad  was 
opened  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Passing1  on  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph — 
that  is  recent  enough  for  all  of  you  to  remember — 
I  am  reminded  by  the  presence  to-night  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field  that  we  set  fire  to  the  City  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  achievement  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  I 
was  in  Washington  when  the  first  message  was 
sent  over  Morse's  initial  line  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  suggested 
by  that  charming;  young  lady,  Miss  Ellsworth: 
"  What  hath  God  wrought?" 


Now,  to  understand  what  all  this  means,  what 
kind  of  a  world  would  this  be  if  you  removed  the 
steamboat,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  cable,  the  electric  light  and  the  electric 
power,  which  has  already  begun  to  revolutionize 
the  occupations  of  mankind?  Go  back  the  fifty 
years  that  I  can  remember,  takeaway  these  elements 
of  progress  and  of  civi  ization,  and  what  kind  of  a 
world  would  you  be  living  in,  or  rather  what  kind 
of  a  world  would  you  be  dying  in,  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  now  subsisting  in  comfort,  would 
perish  of  starvation  if  we  took  away  the  means  of 
transportation  and  of  progress  which  have  been 
created  by  the  inventions  and  improvements  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  world  would  be  a  desert. 
Destitution,  starvation  and  destruction  would  run 
riot  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. 


5  MILLION  TONS 
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(  Based  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  Jun»  17, 1890. 
by  George  G.Chi3hoUn,  Esq.,M,A.,B.Sc.,F.B.G.8. ) 


The  telephone  has  come  within  the  last  fifieen 
years.  The  electric  light  which  illumines  this  beau- 
tiful room  is  a  creation  of  the  last  five  years. 

One  other  thing  I  wish  to  recall  as  part  of  my 
personal  history — that  is  to  say,  of  which  I  have 
personal  knowledge,  for  1  had  no  part  in  the  discov- 
ery; but  among  these  material  results  of  which  I 
speak  this  one  is  pre-eminent  among  them  all,  and 
we  are  apt  to  forget  it.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty 
years  since  anaesthesia  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wells, 
of  Hartford;  and  much  as  these  great  improvements 
and  developments  of  which  I  have  spoken  have  done 
tor  mankind,  I  am  sure  that  more  pain  and  sorrow 
h«ve  been  relieved  by  the  discovery  of  chloroform 
and  ether  as  anaesthetics  than  by  any  other  agency 
during  the  period  of  my  life. 


Let  us  see  what  these  inventions  have  done.  You 
see  hanging  before  you  a  chart  which  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  evening,  but  has  cost  many  months  of 
labor,  designed  for  another  purpose,  and  which  it 
would  take  me  some  hours  to  explain  fully,  and  I 
do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  trespass  upon 
your  patience  for  that  purpose. 

Bnt  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  picture  of  some  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  last  fifty  years  more 
grnphically  than  any  description  I  can  give,  I  hope 
your  eyes  are  good  enough  to  see  it.  When  I  had 
it  prepared  I  thought  it  would  be  large  enough, 
but  I  see  it  is  not.  Some  day  or  other  I  will  have 
the  various  diagrams  put  upon  slides  so  that  they 
can  be  thrown  upon  a  sheet  by  the  magic  lantern 
and  if  the  public  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  try  to 
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make  them  comprehend  the  full  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  marvellous  piece  of  work. 

This  diagram  here  shows  the  production  of  pig- 
iron  in  the  world,  beginning  in  1840  ;  there  is  the 
line;  that  is  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  the  line  fol- 
lowing my  cane  of  the  increase  of  production  year 
by  year  up  to  the  year  1889.  Beginning  with  seven 
millions  of  tons  in  1850,  for  the  world,  it  ends  with 
twenty -five  millions  of  tons,  nearly  four  times  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  iron  iu  the  course  of 
thirty-four  years.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  a  body  of 
railroad  men,  or  even  of  railroad  women,  what  the 
increased  production  of  iron  means  with  reference 
to  the  progress  and  civilization  of  mankind,  because 
the  consumption  of  iron  measures  the  development 
of  industry  and  progress  throughout  the  civilized 


operation,  but  here  is  the  line  of  progress.  This  is 
the  production  of  1870,  five  hundred  thousand  tons; 
there  is  the  production  of  1889,  nine  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Was  t here  ever  a  iniiMcle 
of  progress  like  that?  Here  is  the  line  for  Great 
Britain,  as  you  see  running  here  up  t>  three  mil- 
lion seven- hundred  thousand  tons,  and  here  is  the 
line  for  the  United  States.  The  line  of  Great 
Britain  is  those  dotted  lines.  We  slowly  gained  on 
it  until  1880  we  passed  Great  Britain  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  and  to  day  the  two  nations  are  equally 
employed  on  its  production,  making  together  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
world. 

Now,  while  this  was  going  on.  this  increase  of 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  look  at  the  increase  in 


world.  This  line  is  the  line  of  production  of  Great 
Briiaiu,  you  see,  increasing  from  three  millions  in 
1854,  up  to  eight  millions  In  1889  and  leading  in  its 
product  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  Here 
8  the  lin«  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  in  1854,  coming  down 
to  1889,  as  you  see  following  this  line,  until  it 
reaches  within  a  span  of  Great  Britain,  and  during 
the  year  just  closed,  it  has  passed  (treat  Britain  and 
taken  the  first  rank  in  the  scale  of  production. 
(Great  applause). 

Steel,  thirty  years  ago,  was  used  only  for  a  very 
few  purposes,  for  cutlery,  needles,  \<  ry  little  for 
machinery,  as  you  know  the  consnmpl  ton  was  moftl  \j 
iron.  Bessemer  muiie  his  disc  >very  in  1 X55.  and  some 
time,  was  necessarily  consumed  in  periecting  bis 


the  production  of  c^al  which  measures  the  m«  five 
power  of  the  world.  Here  in  1800  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  tons  ;  this  is  for  the  world  ;  I 
follow  the  line  down  until  In  1889,  the  world  pro- 
duced four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  tons,  Think,  try  to  imagine  the 
meaning  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  nine  million!  of 
tons  of  coal  in  the  shape  of  power.  Some  of  you 
trained  engineers  can  figure  out,  how  many  times  it 
would  carry  you  around  the  world  in  a  single  year, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  mathematician 
in  this  room  now  who  would  undertake  to  sit  down 
and  figure  it  between  now  and  ten  o'clock.  Here  is 
the  line  of  (ireat  Britain  ;  you  perceive  it  is  the 
largest  producer  In  the  world,  one  hundred  and 
:-e\ rnty  m  vrn  millions.     Here  is  the  line  of'the 
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United  States,  away  bac1'  here,  scarcely  worth  notic- 
ing in  1870  and  gradually  increasing  and  gaining  on 
Great  Britain  until  she  has  narrowed  up  the  distance 
between,  and  in  the  order  of  progress,  before  the 
next  census  is  taken  she  will  have  passed  Great 
Britain  in  the  production  of  coal. 

The  progress  of  railroad  construction  is  given 
in  this  portion  of  the  chart.  This  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  from  1840.  You  see  the  line  of 
increase  grows  steeper  every  ten  years.  You  see 
from  1840  to  1850  it  is  quite  flat  ;  from  1850  to  I860 
the  line  is  steeper  ;  from  1860  to  1870  still  steeper; 
from  '70  to  '80,  still  steeper  ;  and  from  '80  to  '90  in 
a  ratio  not  so  great,  but  still  it  is  an  increasing  ratio 
all  the  time  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  world. 


States  and  the  world  have  these  steep  grades  up 
which  I  think  none  of  your  locomotives  could  con- 
trive to  travel. 

Now,  what  is  the  outcome  of  allot  this?  The 
growth  of  population  from  1840  to  1880— because 
the  census  of  1890  was  not  done  when  I  made  the 
chart,  but  I  shall  continue  it  to  1890 — the  growth  of 
population  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  that 
line.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  per  cent, 
between  1840  and  1880.  The  growth  of  population 
of  England  during  the  same  period  is  sixty-three 
per  c^nt. ;  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  States 
is  therefore  three  times  as  rapid  as  it  is  in  England. 
Now,  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth  in  En- 
gland is  this  line  above  the  line  of  population  ;  the 
lowest  line  is  the  line  of  the  increase  in  wealth, 


Here  is  the  United  States.  That  is  a  flat  line,  of 
course  flatter  than  the  world  at  first,  but  you  will 
observe,  as  you  take  the  last  ten  years,  the  rate  in 
the  United  States  is  almost  equal  to  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  entire  world,  in  fact  the  increase  is 
mainly  within  the  United  States.  Now,  here  is  the 
line  of  Europe,  just  following  along  parallel  with 
the  United  States  and  you  see  that  in  1882,  we 
passed  all  Europe,  and  in  1889,  we  were  at  least 
forty  four  thousand  miles  ahead  of  the  entire  rail- 
road mileage  of  Europe,  showing  that  the  material 
development  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  measured 
accurately  by  its  railroad  progress.  These  other 
countries  follow  along  slowly.  Here  you  see  is  Great 
Britain,  apparently  making  a  little  progress,  and 
Germany  and  France  all  flatter  lines,  but  the  United 


showing  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  in  forty  years;  the  increase  of  population 
is  sixty-three  and  that  of  wealth  one  hundred  and 
thirty  eight;  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  Great  Britain  is  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
population. 

Now,  look  at  the  United  States.  There  is  the  line 
of  population  ;  there  is  the  line  of  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States;  there  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  per  cent,  increase  of  population  and  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  nine  per  cent,  of  wealth.  In  other 
words,  the  growth  of  wealth  in  that  period  has  been 
five  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  of  the  rate  of 
population  (Applause).  It  was  to  show  this  result 
that  I  brought  this  chart  here  to  night. 

Who  has  got  all  this  wealth?    (Laughter).  What 
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has  been  done  with  it,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  (Laughter).  There  is  a  grievous  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  many  people,  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  much  else  to  do  but  complain,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  wealth  has  not  been  equitable  or 
just.  Now,  let  the  Sage  indulge  in  one  of  his  recol- 
lections. When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  was  a 
mechanic  I  was  familiar  with  the  wages  of  me 
chanics.  I  lived  among  them  and  was  brought  up 
with  them.  Masons,  carpenters  and  cabinet 
makers  used  to  be  paid  forty  years  ago  $1.50  per 
day  ;  that  was  the  current  regular  rate  of  wages. 
Now,  the  wages  run  from  $2.50  to  $4.00,  I  think 
$3  00  per  day  is  a  fair  average  of  mechanics'  wages 
to  day  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In  every  branch 
of  business,   blacksmiths,  engineers,  macbinists, 


measure  there  is  of  the  cost  of  living.  Wheat  or 
corn  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  a- tide's  of 
food  are  priced.  Therefore,  thU  enormous  increase 
of  wealth  has  gone  very  largely  into  the  possession 
of  the  wa^e  earners  of  the  world  and  particularly  of 
the  United  StaUs.  I  had  not  time  to  construct  for 
to-night  a  spheroid  which  would  show  by  lines 
across  it  how  this  income  is  distiibuted  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  community,  how  much  of  it 
goes  to  the  capitalists,  that  is  those  who  lend  in  >ney 
or  employ  labor;  how  much  of  it  to  those  who  work 
for  wages  or  for  salary;  how  many  there  are  who 
get  none  of  it.  The  result  would  be,  however,  that 
fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
United  States  would  be  found  to  be  paid  out  for 
labor  and  for  salaries.    About  one-tenth  goes  to 


everybody  thit  I  have  to  do  with,  certainly  getting 
twice  as  much  wages  as  the  same  class  of  men  got 
fifty  years  ago.  Now,  wages  are  relative.  It  might 
be  that  twice  as  much  wages  were  not  as  much  in 
reality,  would  not  buy  as  much  as  the  wages  of  fifty 
years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  diminished  in  almost  the  same  ratio  that 
the  wages  of  labor  have  gone  up  ;  for  instance,  flour, 
which  was  omitted  from  this  diagram,  because  there 
was  not  room  to  put  it  on,  but  I  have  the  records  for 
forty  years  ;  flour,  wheat,  in  1800  for  instance,  wheat 
ranged  from  f  1.35  to  $1.70  a  bushel  an  1  it  ran  along, 
fluctuating  of  course  with  seasons,  but  taking  the 
long  line  with  a  pretty  steady  reduction,  until  in 
188?  it  fluctuated  between  seventy-eight  cents  and 
ninety- eight  cents  a  bushel.     Wheat  is  the  beat 


capital  in  one  lorm  or  another  as  remuneration  for 
having  saved  it  up  to  carry  on  useful  enterprises. 
Therefore,  when  this  enormous  increase  in  wealth 
has  taken  place  on  this  line  which  I  pointed  out  to 
you.  (keep  your  eye  on  it,)  remember  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  that  imrnens*  increase  has  been  distributed 
among  those  who  work  for  wages.  The  other  por- 
tion goes  to  capital.  Tlore  ia  a  comprint  that 
capital  is  getting  more  than  its  share,  and  in  some 
cases  it  undoubted  y  is.  But,  taking  the  gnal  ag- 
gregate of  the  business,  capital  is  getting  a  smaller 
per  e-mtHge  y.-«r  bv  year.  I  am  not  now  dealing 
with  assertion*.  These  are  facts  dedu^-d  from  the 
actual  statistics.  Capital  is  getting  a  kiii  *  ler  per 
centage  year  by  year,  although  it  may  get  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  larger  euiouut   each   year  than  it  got 
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before,  for  the  reason  that  capital  is  the  more  active 
owing  to  the  telegraph  and  the  various  labor  saving 
agencies  which  have  been  introduced.  It  is  enabled 
to  turn  itself  more  frequently  and  therefore  can 
afford  to  do  the  business  for  a  less  rate  of  remunera- 
tion on  each  transaction, 


ENTRANCE  HALL. 

Take  the  railroads  as  the  best  example.    I  want 
to  call  attention  to  that,  because  that  brings  me 
very  near  to  the  end  of  my  remarks.    There  were 
in  the  United  States  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  miles  of  railway  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary.   The  nominal  cost  of  these  railroads  is  about 
nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  or  nine  billions 
of  dollars.     It  constitutes  about  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  accumulated  property  of  the  United  States. 
N'ow,  the  returns  carefully  tabulated  and  made  up 
to  the  first  ot  January  show  that  of  this  enormous 
sum  of  nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars  represented 
by  bonds  and  stock,  the  bonds  earned  on  an  average 
less  than  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum— that 
is  about  the  amount  which  savings  banks  will  pay 
for  money  deposited  with  them,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be  without  risk.     It  is  less  than  the  amount 
which  money  can  be  loaned  at  on  bond  and  mortgage 
on  city  property.    It  produced  four  and  three  tenths 
per  cent,  and  the  stock  produced  one  and  seventy- 
seven  one-hundredths  per  cent.    Now,  it  is  said 
that  this  stock  is  wa'ered  to  a  large  extent — and  it  is 
horribly  watered;  but  squeeze  all  the  water  out, 
squeeze  two  thirds  of  it  out— I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
big  margin  to  be  squeezed  out  of  stock,  u»n*t  it,  Mr. 
President?    (Langhter.)    Squeeze  out  two  thiids  of 
this,  and  the  remainder,  which  leaves  the  actual 
money  put  into  the  ptoperty  is  earning  about  five 
ptr  cent.     Railroad  property  represents  a  fifth  of 


the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is  receiving, 
therefore,  five  per  cent,  upon  the  squeezed  stock, 
and  considerably  less  upon  the  bonds  taken  together 
— perhaps  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the 
aggregate 

Now,  is  that  an  unreasonable  compensation  for 
people  who  save  their  money  and  keep  it  where  it 
can  be  used  to  carry  on  these  great  enterprises, 
which  are  indicated  by  these  courses  of  lines  which 
I  have  been  showing  you  upon  the  chart  ?  If  a  man 
is  to  have  nothing  for  his  capital,  what  motive  has  he 
got  to  save  it  ?  Remember,  that  if  capital  used  in 
business  were  obliterated  the  world  would  simply 
perish  within  a  year.  If  you  lock  up  capital,  if  you 
lock  up  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  thirty  days  in 
this  city,  you  have  what  we  have  just  had — a  violent 
panic,  which  was  big  enough  to  bring  down  the  great 
house  of  Baring.  Therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a 
member  of  society  is  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
capital,  and  the  way  to  encourage  it  is  to  save  some- 
thing for  himself  and  not  speud  his  time  in  trrum- 
bling  at  somebody  else  who  is  doing  work  that  he 
ought  to  do.    (Great  applause.) 

They  say  that  some  people  have  got  too  much  of 
this  accumulation  of  capital.  It  may  be  true,  but 
the  facts  prove  that  the  masses  are  better  off  than  they 
ever  were  in  any  previous  era  of  the  world.  But 
the  grumblers  say  it  may  be  true  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  whole  mass  is  in  a  condition  of  com- 
fort than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  wTorld  ;  and 
yet,  they  add,  "  Look  up  there  and  you  see  men 
with  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  look  down 
here  at  the  bottom  and  you  see  a  seething  mass 
of  poverty  which  turns  the  stomach  of  the  be- 
holder." This  is  also  true  ;  but  there  is  a  less 
percentage  of  this  poverty  and  wretchedness  in 
this  age  of  the  world  than  has  existed   in  any 
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previous  age.  And,  although  there  may  be 
individual  fortunes  larger  than  any  previous  age 
of  the  world,  yet  the  aggregate  of  the  rich 
men  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  those  who  are 
raised  above  the  condition  of  poverty  is  less  than  it 
ever  was  in  any  other  period  of  the  world.  Now,  as 
to  these  very  rich  men  and  as  to  this  very  poor 
class,  this  wretchedly  poor  stratum,  is  there  not  a 
duty,  is  there  nothing  indicated  by  such  a  picture 
as  I  have  suggested  of  this  little  friuge  at  the  top  of 
the  social  sphere — this  fringe  of  excessive  wealth — 
and  this  stratum  of  poverty,  of  want,  of  utter  hope- 
lessness at  the  bottom  ?  Yfs.  Ic  is  an  ethical  ques- 
tion; it  is  a  moral  question;  it  is  a  question  of  con- 
science; it  is  a  question  of  religion.  These  very  rich 
men  have  duties.  This  poor  and  hopeless  seething 
mass  at  the  bottom  have  lights,  and  the  rich  man 
who  is  not  busy  thinking  how  he  may  mitigate  the 
suffering  of  that  mass  at  the  bottom,  and  how  he 
may  lift  it,  is  unworthy  of  possesssion  of  the  for- 
tune which  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  industry.  (Applause). 


education,  education  for  themselves,  educt  tion  for 
the  wage  earner  and  a  helping  hand  for  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  (Great  applause).  Hence, 
the  inestimable  value  of  institutions  like  thl*.  But 
the  work  of  arriving  at  sound  principles  of  distri- 
bution must  necessarily  be  more  slow  than  the 
work  of  the  aggregation  of  wealth.  The  competi- 
tive structure  of  man,  the  difference  in  endowment 
of  brain  and  muscle,  compels  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
as  part  of  his  nature,  inherent  in  his  composition. 
The  right  to  property  is  only  the  result  of  the  free- 
dom of  action.  The  man  who  robs  you  of  freedom 
of  action,  that  is  the  right  to  acquire  property,  is 
the  enemy  of  society.  I  do  not  care  in  what  form  it 
is  discussed.  Men  may  persuade  themselves  by  a 
sort  of  sophistry  that  they  have  a  right  to  res* rain 
their  neighbor  in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  in 
the  right,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  against  human  nature.  I  know  that  I 
am  created  free,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  retrain 
my  freedom  of  action.  Only  society  as  a  whole  is 
vested  with  this  power.    So,  while  men  must  com- 


What  then   is   needed  to 
reach  this  apparent   wrong  1 
It  is  only  apparent  let  me  say. 
inevitable  development  of  civilization,  and  of 
this  unprecedented  i_rr<nvth  of  wealth  which  the 
world  never  saw  before  which  Ins  taken  place 
in  our  generation  and  which  will  never  take 
place  again.    This  is  the  era  in  which  that  vast 
increase  has  been  made  possible  by  the  dis- 
covery   and    development   of   the    forces  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  renewed  or  repeated 
Things  will  come  down  to  their  level,  and 
therefore   the   question   presented    to  these 
suddenly  enriched  people  is  the  question  of 
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bine  together,  must  have  trusts  and  associations 
and  trades-unions  and  trade  organizations,  they  are 
all  part  of  the  progress  towards  a  higher  plane  of 
civilization.  Yet,  when  they  are  at  ueed  so  as  to 
take  away  from  any  man  the  natural  right  to  do 
with  his  own  as  he  will,  believe  me,  human  nature 
may  be  trusted  to  assert  its  inherent  rigLt,  and  it 
does  assert  itself,  whenver  the  issue  is  fairly  made. 

Tou  have  had  an  example  before  your  eyes  within 
the  last  year,  heroic,  of  men  prepared  to  sacrifice 
property,  life,  everything  to  the  duty  which  they 
owed — first,  to  the  community,  to  see  that  the?e 
great  lines  of  transportation  were  kept  open  for  the 
public  service  ;  secondly,  to  the  men  employed  upon 
these  great  lines,  that  they  should  not  be  controlled 
and  ruled  by  irresponsible  agents,  secret  committees, 
men  who  have  no  relation  to  the  enterprise;  and 
lastly,  to  the  owners  of  the  property.  And  it  is  to 
their  immortal  credit  that  they  turned  aside  from 
the  mere  selfish  question  of  what  the  effect  must  be 
upon  the  value  of  their  propeity,  and  they  asserted 
your  right  to  be  employed  upon  your  own  merits 
without  the  dictation  of  any  human  being  from  tbe 
outside.    (Great  applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  man  from  another  State  came  here  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  actually  discussed  the 
question  of  whether  he  should  close  up  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  by  an  edict  issuing  from  his 
individual  mouth,  representing  no  public  authority, 
representing  no  recognized  conscience,  and  then 
actually  adding:  "If  that  does  not  bring  them  to 
terms  I  will  order  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States  to  be  closed" — why,  I  felt  that  a  lunatic  from 
the  mad  house  could  not  have  been  guilty  of 
greater  folly.    But  such  folly  finds  followers. 

A  man  who  takes  the  position  that,  without  a 
commission  from  any  organized  public  authority, 
without  having  been  chosen  by  the  people  to  wield 
sovereign  authority,  and  who  undertakes  to  say  that 
he  will  derange  the  whole  system  and  order  of  busi- 
ness upon  which  depends  the  daily  bread  of  your 
families,  of  your  wives  and  your  children,  such  a  man 
should  be  hunted  down  as  you  would  hunt  down  a 
wild  beast.  No  ravenous  wolf  attacking  the  hut  of 
the  western  settler,  prepared  to  devour  his  children, 
could  present  a  more  sickening  spectacle  than  the 
exhibition  to  which  we  were  treated  here  within  a 
year. 

Now,  what  is  your  duty  as  citizens,  as  self  respect- 
ing men?  It  is  to  govern  and  control  yourselves, 
and  not  allow  the  dictum  or  the  order  of  any 
human  being  who  is  not  concerned  in  your 
affairs  to  interfere  with  your  business,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  under  such  citcuni- 


stances  to  condemn  and  annihilate  a  proposition 
so  monstrous,  so  destructive,  a  proposition  which, 
if  accepted  fifty  years  aero,  would  have  prevented 
this  marvelous  exhibition  of  progress  which  I  have 
shown  you  to-night,  because  I  could  not  hope  in  any 
other  way  to  make  you  comprehend  what  a  magnifi- 
cent inheritance  you  hold  in  your  hands  ;  that  all  this 
great  work  is  going  on  for  your  benefit  ;  that  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  proceeds  of  tbis  vast 
industry  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  wage  earners  ; 
and  that  when  somebody  proposes  to  stop  the  career 
of  progress  it  means  that  he  is  going  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  your  mouths  ;  to  take  away  the  com- 
forts with  which  you  have  surrounded  yourselves, 
and  take  away  from  your  children  the  prospect  of 
rising  in  life  to  the  condition  of  capitalists  who  so 
excite  the  ire  of  demagogues  and  agitators  because 
they  happen  to  be  a  little  "better  off  than  they  are. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  the  men  who  have  the 
great  fortunes  in  New  York  are  doing  their  full  duty 
to  this  community.  I  say  it  frankly,  but  there  are 
many  noble  exceptions.  I  know  of  but  one  man  in 
this  city,  a  rich  man,  I  mean  by  rich  a  man  worth 
twenty  millions  of  dollars — that  is  about  it,  isn't  it? 
(Turning  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt)  (Laughter).  I  know 
of  but  one  man.  Tbis  man  inherited  this  sum.  He 
didn't  make  it.  No  man  ever  made  twenty  millions- 
of  dollars  (Laughter).  He  deliberately  said  "  I  have 
got  enough."  Every  dollar  of  bis  income,  beyond 
that  which  is  required  for  a  very  modest  support  of 
his  family,  is  appropriated  to  public  and  private 
charities.  That  man  has  a  proper  conception  of  his 
duty. 

I  am  not  here  to  preach  what  may  be  called  "the 
gospel  of  wealth/'  but  I  know  that  when  you  who 
work  shall  have  educated  yourselves  up  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  society  rests,  then  I  know  that  the  rich  man 
will  be  educated  pari  passu,  and  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  as  to  this  excess  of  income  over  any 
ordinary  requirements  for  a  comfortable  or  even  a 
luxurious  life  they  are  trustees  responsible  in  this 
world  to  public  opinion  and  in  the  next  world  to 
God  for  the  way  in  which  the  trust  is  executed 
(Applause). 

What  then  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
these  demagogues  handle  with  so  much  advantage 
to  themselves  and  with  so  much  danger  to  the  com- 
munity? Tbey  are  playing  with  fire.  The  remedy 
is  education  first  and  thrift  next,  and  last  of  all 
associating  together  for  the  discovery  of  correct 
principles,  for  the  discussion  of  grievances,  for  the 
representation  of  wrongs  to  those  in  authorty,  for 
securing  in  the  public  halls  of  legislation  men  wbo 
are  fit  to  iv present  an  educated  community,  and  not 
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as  they  are  often  now  representing  the  worst 
elements  of  the  community.  On  education,  thrift 
and  associations,  I  base  all  my  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  society,  and  I  believe  that  under 
their  potent  influence  the  evils  incident  to  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  men  who  do 
not  appreciate  their  opportunities  and  duties  will 
disappear   (Great  applause). 


Upon  being-  introduced,  Mr.  Depew  said: 

ADDRESS  OP  CHAUNCEY  Iff,  DEPEW. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen —For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  feel  very  happy  that  I  am  not  a  rich  man 
(laughter),  because  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hewitt  does 
not  apply  to  me,  and  I  can  use  my  income  for  my 
own  benefit  (laughter). 

When  I  have  accumulated  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  he  puts  as  the  minimum  if  you  are  to  be 
estimated  as  a  rich  man,  I  shall  distribute  (laughter), 
and  I  am  going  to  save  religiously,  in  order  to  reach 
the  standard,  so  as  to  do  good  after  I  get  there 
(laughter). 

1  am  sorry  to  see  brother  Hewitt  feeling  that  he 
is  growing  old.  While  he  was  Mayor,  he  was  the 
liveliest  youth-  I  met  at  the  festive  boards  in  this 
town  (laughter).  No  matter  what  the  occasion 
might  be  that  called  the  banquetters  together,  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  there.  We  first  broke  bread  together, 
and  then  we  broke  a  lance  (laughter).  It  largely 
depended  upon  who  spoke  last  as  to  which  one  got 
the  best  of  it,  but  Mr.  Hewitt  always  left  something 
to  be  remembered.  But  he  says  now  that  he  is  a 
sage,  and  he  indulges  in  reminiscences.  He  is  not 
half  as  old  as  he  told  you  ;  he  don't  recollect  the 
Revolutionary  War  (laughter).  He  was  not  one  of 
the  engineers  on  the  Erie  Canal  under  Governor 
Clinton,  nor  did  he  drive  the  last  spike  on  the  first 
railroad  that  was  built  iu  this  State.  None  of  those 
things.  Still,  I  will  admit  that  he  is  a  sage.  I 
know  that  at  one  Christmas  dinner,  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Evarts  arose  after  the  dinner  and,  stroking  the 
place  where  the  dinner  ought  to  be,  but  which  never 
exhibits  any  indication  that  it  has  gone  there  (great 
laughter),  he  said,  "  My  children  and  friends:  We 
had  at  the  beginning  of  this  feast  a  turkey  stuffed 
with  sage.  You  see  now  before  you  a  sage  Staffed 
with  turkey  "  (laughter),  aud  my  friend  Hewitt  is 
stuffed  with  more  facts  than  all  the  people  in  this 
country  put  together.  I  am  glad  he  has  got  them 
on  a  map  (laughter),  as  well  as  in  his  head,  because 
now  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  them,  for  he  tells 
me  he  is  going  to  print  it. 

I  seem  to  be  fated  for  anniversaries.  It  is  my  lot 
in  life  to  fall  on  anniversaries.    It  is  because  of  the 


conditions,  I  think,  of  my  birth.  Whenever  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society  meets  on  their  anniversary,  be- 
cause my  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  I  celebrate 
with  them.  Whenever  the  Huguenots  have  tln-ir 
anniversary,  because  my  Huguenot  ancestor  went  to 
Holland  and  married  a  Dutch  girl,  I  celebrate  with 
them.  When  the  Scotch  have  their  anniversary 
and  eat  "  haggis,"  because  one  of  my  ancestors 
was  Scotch-Irish,  I  celelebrate  it  with  them;  and 
when  the  Irish  claim  all  there  is  in  this  world  and 
a  part  of  the  next  in  the  way  of  offices  (Laughter),  I 
celebrate  the  annivrrsary  with  them  because  that 
same  ancestor  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland. 
When  the  Yankees  have  their  anniversary,  and 
modestly  claim  that  this  country  would  not  have  ex- 
isted except  for  them,  nor  would  continue  now  ex- 
cept for  them,  I  had  a  great-grandfather,  the  Rev- 
erend Josiah  Sherman,  the  brother  of  Roger,  who 
was  a  Congregational  minister  in  Connecticut,  and 
for  his  sake  I  celebrate  that  anniversary. 

Then  comes  the  patriotic  anniversaries  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  and  Grant's  and  Washington's  birthday 
and  I  celebrate  them.  The  Democrats  have  relieved 
me  from  one,  that  is  Jackson's  birthday. 

But,  of  all  these  anniversaries,  the  most  interest- 
ing is  that  of  this  building,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
in  the  line  of  my  life  work,  my  daily  occupation 
and  the  things  which  occupy  my  daily  thoughts — 
that  is,  entirely  distinct  from  the  thoughts  I  have 
in  the  evening.  (Laughter). 

I  notice  that  this  anniversary  falls  on  the  thir- 
teenth. I  am  not  superstitious  about  thirteen.  I 
was  elected  the  other  day  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Thirteen  Dinner  Club.  They  sent  me  the 
motto  and  also  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  society.  It 
was  a  society  formed  to  dispel  the  superstition  of 
thirteen  at  the  table.  The  coat  of  arms  was  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  upon  it  were  twelve  cats  hold- 
ing a  concert,  and  the  thirteenth  cat  was  just  spring- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  chimney  with  his  tail  all 
in  a  bush,  his  eyes  staring  and  his  bristles  standing 
out  because  being  the  last  cat  he  would  die  within 
a  year.  They  have  just  elected  me  and  I  am  not 
goiiijx.  (Laughter). 

When  I  heard  the  statements  of  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  they  showed  that,  the  past  year  has  not 
been  an  unlucky  one  for  this  association.  It  is  the 
best  year  we  have  had,  and  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
this  Institution  that  every  year  is  the  best  up  to 
that  time.  This  is  because  this  institution  happily 
meets  a  demand  long  felt  in  the  railway  world. 
Th«se  figures  which  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Hewitt, 
on  their  material  side,  are  simply  magnificent;  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  they  are 
superb;  as  an  illustration  of  the  marvelous  growth. 
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of  the  United  States  in  all  that  constitutes  individual 
and  national  prosperity,  they  are  the  most  gratifying 
and  satisfying  results  which  could  possibly  be  pre- 
sented. But  there  is  a  side  to  the  railway  world 
which  is  only  seen  through  institutions  like  that  of 
which  this  in  New  York  City  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  real  beginning.  His  figures  show  that  in 
1840  there  were  only  three  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way in  this  country,  with  probably,  at  five  to  the 
mile,  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  Then,  everybody 
knew  everybody  on  every  road.  I  remember  in  my 
boyhood  that  the  conductor  and  tbe  station  agent 
were  the  most  important  people  in  Peekskill 
(Laughter).  They  represented  more  than  any  one  in 
the  village;  they  were  out  in  contact  with  the  world 
and  they  brought  into  the  town  more  than  anybody 
else.  But,  when  you  reach  the  figures  of  150,000  to 
160,000  miles  and  800,000  employees,  you  pass 
beyond  the  period  when  the  officer  knows  his  men, 
or  when  the  men  know  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Company,  when  they  can  even  see  or  recognize  the 
Superintendents  and  the  Assistant- Superintendents, 
or  the  heads  of  the  different  departments.  You 
come  to  a  period  when  tbere  is  an  immense  associa- 
tion on  the  one  side  of  those  who  are  similarly 
engaged  and  upon  substantially  the  same  plane  of 
occupation  and  they  are  without  direct  contact  or 
sympathy  with  the  Directors  or  superior  officers  of 
the  road,  and  this  leads  to  dangerous  misunderstand- 
ings, likely  to  produce  just  the  disastrous  results 
which  Mr.  Hewitt  has  outlined. 

Now,  as  I  was  coming  in  the  building  to-night, 
this  thought  struck  me,  and  it  has  been  impressed 
upon  me  here.  You  take,  for  instance — I  am  sure 
my  friend  the  Chairman  will  forgive  me — the 
three  Vanderbilts,  and  they  illustrate  precisely  tbe 
development  of  the  railway  in  its  operation  in  this 
country  and  upon  the  lines  which  I  have  just 
suggested. 

The  Commodore  was  a  railroad  organizer.  He 
gathered  these  vast  lines  into  one  great  system. 
Then  came  his  son,  William  H.,  who  was  a  splen- 
did railroad  manager,  and  he  brought  the  corpora- 
tion together  so  that  they  would  work  harmouiously 
and  like  a  machine  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
results  for  the  public  and  the  stockholders,  for 
which  the  consolidations  were  made,  and  the 
system  was  organized.  Then  comes  the  third  gen- 
eration, and  it  would  be  tolly  for  them  to  under- 
take directly  to  reach  and  administer  the  details  of 
the  system  which  men  can  be  employed  to  do.  They 
have  naturally  grown  into  and  acquired  an  interest 
in  other  and  broader  matters,  many  of  them  public 
in  their  character  and  requiring  untrammelled 
liberty  of  time  and  action.    But  at  the  same  time, 


it  is  proper  for  them,  in  view  of  their  vast  invest- 
ment in  their  properties  and  of  their  heredity  of 
obligation  and  trust,  to  see  if  something  cannot  be 
done  which  will  bring  the  different  departments  of 
the  companies  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  lift  the  masses  up  nearer  to  the  top, 
which  will  create  a  point  of  unity  and  common 
sympathy,  and  give  opportunites  for  education, 
moral,  mental  and  physical. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  felt  when  he  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  ihis  movement  in  its  infancy  and 
later  after  its  value  was  demonstrated,  he  built  this 
building  that  the  establishment  of  these  railroad 
men's  associations  throughout  the  country  would 
accomplish  all  these  things,  and  give  a  tone,  char- 
acter and  strength  to  the  railway  service  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  not  only  be  of  incalcul- 
able benefit  to  every  condition  of  its  employment, 
but  of  equal  importance  to  the  public.  (Great 
applause.) 

.  Now,  this  institution  shows  progress.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  plane  upon 
which  the  railroad  man  of  the  present  and  future 
must  stand  if  he  expects  to  amount  to  much.  The 
old  railway  man  was  largely  an  accident.  Where 
trains  run  but  once  a  day  each  way,  it  don't  require 
much  talent  or  skill  to  operate  a  railway;  but  where 
trains  run,  as  they  do  now,  upon  times  so  short 
that  there  must  be  constant  alertness  and  knowledge 
of  their  business  with  the  brakeman,  the  engineer, 
and  the  conductor,  and  where  switches  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  complicated,  as  they  are  today,  none 
but  men  of  the  first-class  in  equipment,  energy  and 
intelligence  can  fill  any  place  <  n  a  great  railroad. 
The  conditions  between  the  old  times  and  the  new 
are  the  differences  between  the  accomplished  mathe- 
matician and  the  fellow  who  is  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic. 

We  wonder  why  it  is  that  there  are  no  more 
Websters,  Clays  and  Calhouns  in  public  life,  and  no 
more  great  lawyers  like  those  who  filled  our  eyes 
and  imaginations  in  the  days  gone  by.  It  is  because 
everywhere  and  every  year  the  plane  gets  higher. 
The  higher  the  average,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  a 
man  to  rise  above  it  into  conspicuous  distinction. 
He  has  to  have  not  only  the  best  opportunities  ;;nd 
preparation,  but  more  than  ordiuary  ability  to  do  it. 

The  effect  of  thus  elevating  the  standard  of  re 
quirement  is  also  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  those 
below  ;  for,  if  they  caunot  climb  on  the  platform 
and  stay  there,  they  are  in  danger  of  dropping  down 
into  the  ranks  of  ordinary  labor.  So  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  an  institution  like  this  furnish 
the  means  by  which  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  in  their  youth,  can  reach  the  position 
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worthy  of  their  ambition  and  their  efforts.  I  don't 
like  a  man  who  stauds  still.  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
community  where  things  (stood  still.  It  was  the 
proper  thing  to  stand  still;  it  was  undignified  to 
move,  and  it  was  not  good  form.  TIih  horse  which 
I  first  drove  when  I  used  to  go  around  the  country 
when  I  commenced  to  practice  law  before  the  Jus- 
tices Courts,  was  named  Beeswax,  because  he  clung 
to  the  ground  (laughter). 

I  remember  while  I  was  a  student  at  Yale,  when 
I  was  at.  home  during  vacation,  I  would  go  up  to  the 
drug  store,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  intelligent 
circulation  of  the  town,  and  listen  to  the  oracle  of 
the  village,  as  he  sat  iu  the  chair  beside  the  stove. 
He  thought  he  was  a  constitutional  lawyer.  He 
was  constantly  debating  with  the  people  who  came 
in  whether  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  permitted 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  certain  authority 
over  the  State.  I  said  to  him  once — we  all  called 
each  other  by  our  first  names  up  there — said  I, 
"John,  such  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  gives 
that  power  to  the  government."  He  said,  ""When 
I  get  home  to-night  I  will  read  that  provision."  Ten 
years  after,  I  was  in  that  drug  store,  and  the  oracle 
sat  in  the  chair  alongside  of  that  stove.  As  I  went 
in,  he  was  discussing  the  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment over  "the  States.  Said  I,  -'John,  I  think  I 
have  remarked  to  you  in  a  recent  conversation" 
(laughter),  "  that  there  is  a  direct  provision  of  the 
Constitution  giving  that  power  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment." "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  haven't  had  time 
since  I  saw  you  last  to  look  it  up"  (great  laughter). 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  institution  could  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes  than  educational  ones. 
Your  chairman  has  remarked  in  his  address,  that  he 
wished  the  educational  advantages  were  more  im- 
proved I  wish  so,  too.  If  the  educational  advan- 
tages were  more  improved,  the  men  who  belong  to 
this  institution  would  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
promotion. 

But,  it  strikes  me  that  this  institution  could  be 
improved  in  other  lines.  Everybody  has  some  fad; 
evervbodv  has  s  >ni«  weakness;  everybody  koows  it 
but  himself  ;  his  wife  knows  it;  his  children  know 
it;  if  he  is  an  otGcer  of  the  Company  everybody 
around  him  and  under  him  knows  it;  they  play  on 
it;  they  tread  on  it;  ihey  stir  it  up;  lie  don't  know 
it;  but  he  is  pleated.  11  you  tell  him  about  it  he 
gets  mad.  Nobody  tells  me;  I  am  pure  they  know 
it,  but  they  don't  dare  tell  me.  (Laughter). 

Now,  then,  some  think  they  could  be  great  artists, 
or  photograplivrs,  or  chemists,  or  philosophers,  or 
linguists,  or  botanists.  There  are  lots  of  things  that 
they  think  they  could  be;  historians,  for  instance, 
if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  others  of  similar 


tastes  and  talk  and  study  it  over.  A  historical  class 
might  be  formed  here  without  any  instructor  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  historical  questions. 
There  might  be  classes  organized  en  the  lines  repre- 
sented in  the  books  upon  railway  matter  down  in 
the  library.  There  might  be  a  class  in  botany.  Of 
course,  you  could  not  find  many  herbs  or  plants  on 
Madisou  Avenue  or  out  in  the  yard,  but  you  hare 
opportunities  for  discovering  them.  Some  are  on 
the  stage  here  to  night.  (Laughter). 

You  could  have  classes  in  photography — not  a 
Kodak.  Nobody  ever  amounted  to  anything  in 
this  world  who  after  he  pressed  the  button  left 
some  other  fellow  to  do  the  rest.  (Laughter). 

You  may  have  classes  in  gymnastics.  Right 
across  the  way  here  is  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club. 
It  is  the  finest  Athletic  Club  House  in  the  world; 
externally  and  internally  it  is  simply  splendid,  and  I 
am  an  honorary  member.  (Laughter). 

That  is  a  tribute  to  my  athletic  powers.  It  has  a 
splendid  gymnasium,  but,  though  larger  it  is  no 
better  than  the  one  down  stairs  It  has  any  num- 
ber of  baths  but  they  are  no  better  than  ours,  and 
th^y  are  not  so  frequently  used.  (Laughter). 

I  see  the  Secretary  says  there  were  14,000  baths 
taken  last  year.  Thirteen  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  baths  taken  in  the  whole  yard  and  depot. 
The  report  shows  progress  (Laughter).  You  h:ive 
a  bowling  alley  here;  it  has  not  as  many  alleys  as 
the  one  across  the  way,  but  it  is  just  as  good.  What 
I  would  like  to  see  would  be  the  Railroad  M -  n's 
Building  football  eleven  or  baseball  nine  or  the 
Railroad  Men's  high  jumper  or  one  hundred  yard 
runner,  and  when  properly  trained  I  would  like  a 
challenge  sent  over  to  the  Manhattan  Club,  and 
when  you  have  beaten  those  fellows  who  have  the 
walls  of  their  club  hung  ail  over  with  the  trophies 
they  have  won  from  the  athletic  clubs  ot  the 
country,  I  will  promise  that  even  that  even  the  dig- 
nified Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  raise 
the  window  and  wave  his  hand,  and  the  President 
will  go  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  yell.  (Great  ap- 
plause). 

You  must  remember  that  in  twenty  years  from 
now,  on  the  progress  shown  by  Mr.  Hewnt's  figures, 
there  will  be  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road in  this  country,  and  two  millions  of  employes, 
engaged  in  a  work  upon  which  is  dependent  the  very 
exiB'enceof  the  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  They  must  be  educa'ed.  morally  and  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  physically,  to  a  full  apprecia 
tion  of  the  enormous  personal  trust  and  public  duty 
which  devolves  upon  them  in  the  transportation  of 
the  freight,  which  is  the  life  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  safe  carrying  of  the  people.  Every- 
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thing  is  important  which,  helps  to  educate  and  train 
these  men  ;  but  no  better  service  can  be  rendered 
than  to  strengthen  this  institution  and  those  like 
it,  and  make  them  more  frequent  all  over  the  lines 
of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States. 

I  thought  when  last  I  spoke  heie  that  the 
audience  gathered  in  this  hall,  came  to  hear  the 
other  speakers  and  myself,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
having  an  illusion  dispelled  and  a  vase  broken.  As 
I  came  up  the  stairs  I  heard  a  sweet  girl  say  to  her 
best  man  :  "  I  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  looks  of 
the  thing,  we  must  sit  up  there  for  two  or  three 
hours  and  listen  to  those  old  fellows  talk  (laughter); 
but  when  they  get  through,  that  supper  you  showed 
me  down  stairs  will  be  just  too  scrumptious  for 
anything."    (Laughter  and  great  applause.) 


FIFTEENTH    ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  work  of  the  Railroad  Branch  has  now  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  anything  like  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  methods  employed,  and  the  work 
accomplished,  would  prove  wearisome,  and  tend  to 
confusion. 

We  shall,  therefore,  only  attempt  to  call  attention 
to  tlie  most  important  features,  and  to  note  changes 
made  during  the  year,  referring  our  friends  to  the 
statistical  tables  for  more  explicit  information. 

The  various  Committees  have  performed  their 
voluntary  work  with  fidelity  and  intelligence,  and 
the  members  have  all  of  them  shown  a  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
which  the  Committee  of  Management  have  approved. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication,  to  whose  work  is  due  the  present 
success  of  New  York  Railroad  Men,  our  monthly 
paper.  The  Membership  Committees  are  also  enti- 
tled to  special  credit. 

The  rooms  of  the  branch  at  30th  Street  were 
closed  on  July  1st,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  shops 
from  that  point.  The  library,  and  such  furniture 
as  could  be  used  to  advantage,  were  transferred  to 
72d  Street. 

In  previous  years  we  have  served  hot  coffee  to  the 
members  in  this  building,  without  expense  to  them, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  our  facilities 
in  this  direction,  so  that  during  the  summer  of  last 
year,  a  lunch-room  was  fitted  up  on  the  third  floor  of 
this  building,  and  an  attendant  placed  in  charge.  It 
was  opened  early  in  October,  and  is  so  popular  as  to 
be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it.  Good  food  is  furnished  at  cost  price  to  the 
members. 

On  September  19th,  the  rooms  of  the  Branch  at 
Weehawken,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  West 


Shore  station,  were  removed  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  ferry  building  which  adjoins  the  station  on  the 
south.  The  new  apartment  consists  of  a  suite  of 
fine  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  far 
better  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  Association  than 
those  formerly  occupied. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
Secretarial  force:  Mr.  E.  L.  Hamilton,  formerly  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  Thirtieth  Street  rooms,  resigned 
on  May  1st.  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Rail- 
road  Department  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's services  were  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  our 
best  wishes  follow  him. 

Ou  September  1st,  Mr.  D.  C.  Gilmore,  the  Libra- 
rian, resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Gilmore  resigned  to  enter  the  foreign 
missionary  field  at  Rangoon,  Burmah.  During  his 
term  of  service  he  classified  the  library,  and  put  the 
books  in  circulation.  The  articles  which  he  prepared 
for  publication  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  our 
members  in  directing  their  reading. 

On  December  1st,  Mr.  C.  E.  Patterson  resigned. 
He  had  acted  as  Asssistant  Secretary  for  four  and  one- 
half  years,  and  had  been  exceedingly  capable.  His 
successor  was  chosen  from  our  own  ranks,  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Pearsall  having  been  elected  to  the  position. 

From  the  report  of  the  Librarian  of  this  building, 
it  appears  that  the  library  now  contains  5,609  vol- 
umes in  the  circulating  department,  and  307  in  the 
reference  department,  making  the  number  of  books 
on  the  shelves,  5,910.  The  total  circulation  during 
the  year  has  been  8,605  volumes,  as  compared  with 
8,023  in  1889,  an  increase  of  582.  The  circulation 
was  the  largest  in  January,  when  860  volumes  were 
circulated.  The  number  of  different  readers  using 
the  library  was  986,  a  gaiu  of  237  over  the  preceding 
year.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  these  reside 
at  stations  up  the  road,  and  books  are  sent  to  them  by 
train  service.  The  Committee  of  Management  have 
granted  the  use  of  the  library  to  members  of  other 
railroad  branches,  199  of  whose  members  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  privilege.  There  is  no 
feature  employed  by  the  Branch  which  is  so  con- 
stant in  its  beneficial  effects  as  the  library. 

The  total  attendance  at  our  rooms  has  been  larger 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  unusually  large  number  who  have  fre- 
quented this  building.  During  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber the  average  daily  attendance  was  449,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  year  was  373,  as  compared  with 
358  for  the  preceding  year.  The  attendance  at  72d 
Street  has  been  surprisingly  large.  The  rooms  at 
that  point  are  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  yard  and  running  into  that 
station  on  freight  trains.    The  attendance  during 
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August  reached  over  TOO  per  day,  and  it  has  not 
fallen  below  825  since  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  1889  we  reported  a  membership  of 
1897.  In  ppite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the 
80th  Street  rooms  have  been  abandoned,  our  present 
membership  is  but  50  less  than  last  year.  There 
has  been  a  decided  gain  at  the  Railroad  Men's 
Building,  and  72d  Street  has  also  made  advance- 
ment. 

The  complete  classification  of  the  membership  is 
included  in  the  satistical  report,  and  it  shows  that 
44.9#  come  from  those  engaged  in  the  train  service, 
34. \%  from  those  engaged  in  office  work,  11.3^  from 
those  engaged  in  miscellaneous  outdoor  service,  1.2% 
are  employed  at  stations  on  the  line,  while  2.2  %  are 
classed  as  miscellaneous. 

This  classification  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
we  have  been  reaching  the  men  in  the  actual  train 
service  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  during  any 
previous  year.  * 

The  monthly  concerts  at  the  various  rooms  have 
been  very  well  attended,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
numerous  friends  for  their  kindness  in  volunteering 
their  services  on  these  occasions.  The  readiness 
with  which  they  respond  to  our  frequent  appeals 
for  help  in  this  direction,  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  interest  which  everyone  takes  in  railroad  men. 

The  educational  classes  in  this  building,  although 
they  have  not  been  largely  attended,  have  been  the 
means  of  preparing  several  youngr  men  for  advance- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  companies. 

The  most  popular  religious  service  is  the  Bible 
class  that  we  hold  in  the  library  every  Sunday  after- 
noon. Durinir  the  last  four  months  especially,  it 
lias  shown  a  decided  increase  in  attendance.  For 
several  months  the  only  religious  service  which  was 
held  in  New  Durham  was  that  which  we  conducted 
there.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  meetings,  ser- 
vices have  been  resumed  by  the  church  at  that  point. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  desire  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  this  organization  and  the  methods 
which  it  employs,  and  others  with  which  it  is  some- 
times confounded.  It  is  distinct  from  the  old  railroad 
reading  room,  but  it  embodies  all  of  its  excellences. 
The  Railroad  Branch  is  not  a  school,  and  yet  it 
maintains  educational  classes  and  lectures,  nor  is  it 
a  substitute  for  the  church,  which  la  organized  spe- 
cifically to  save  souls,  though  religious  meetings  are 
conducted.  Strictly  sneaking,  our  buildings  are  not 
club  houses,  but  we  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
pleasant  social  surroundings.  It  is  not  a  company, 
formed  to  open  and  maintain  hotels,  nor  an  eleemo- 
synary institution  for  dispensing  charity  to  the  poor 
aud  unfortunate. 


This  organization  has  had  before  it,  as  its  constant 
purpose  daring  the  past  year,  the  development  of 
character  in  railroad  men,  and  has  sought  to 
surround  them,  while  they  have  been  away  from 
home,  with  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived  by  the  necessities  of  their 
avocation. 

The  success  of  1890,  for  which  we  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  which  has  been  more  marked  than  ever, 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  officials  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  men  on  the  other,  and  even 
if  both  these  elements  had  been  present,  and  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  men  for  His 
sake,  had  been  lacking  the  results  which  we  report 
to-night,  and  the  record  of  the  past  year,  to  which 
we  point  with  great  sa'.isfactiou  could  not  possibly 
have  been  achieved. 


REV.  R.  S.  Mc ARTHUR,  D.D.,  will 
deliver  an  address  at  the  Men's  Meet- 
ing, 4.15  Sunday  afternoon,  March  1st. 
Subject  :     Life's  Noblest  Victory." 


NEW    BOOKS    ADDED  IN 
JANUARY. 


Atkinson — An  art  tour  in  Europe. 

AWDRT— Easy  lessons  in  light. 

Baunakd — Co-operation  as  a  business. 

Bottone— Electric  bells. 

BXTTTEBWO RTH — Great  composers. 

Cook,  Jos. — Transcendentalism. 

CROSBY,  Howard — Bible  view  of  the  Jewish  church. 

Davis,  G.  B.  —  International  Law. 

Fontaine — How  the  world  was  peopled. 

Gin-ON,  L.  H. — Convenient  houses. 

Gukkk,  David  H. — The  bittoriG  Christ. 

MATIIKWS  —  Men,  places  and  things. 

  Wit  and  humor. 

Miu.kk,  H.  K.  —  Romance  of  Astronomy. 

Oman,  J.  C. — India  life. 

Phelps,  A  — My  itndy. 

PltoCTOK,  R.  A— Strength. 

UicE,  E.  W.  —  Stories  of  j^rea:  painters. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. —  The  wrong  box. 

Twain — Library  of  humor. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF  THE 
LIBRARIAN     FOR  1890. 

Mr  G.  A.  W  ar  burton,  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir— The  following  table  will  show  the 
number  of  books  circulated  in  each  class  during 
each  month,  together  with  the  totals  of  the  same: 
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During  the  year  390  volumes  have  been  added, 
making  a  total  of  5,009  in  the  circulating  depart- 


ment; adding  307  in  the  reference  department  makes 
a  graud  total  of  5.916. 

The  circulation  January  was  860.  There  was  a 
falling  off  of  95  in  February,  after  which  high 
water  mark  was  reached  in  March  with  868.  There 
was  then  a  constant  decrease  until  August.  The 
year  closes  with  791. 

The  total  circulation  for  the  year  was  8,605,  against 
8.023  in  1889,  making  an  increase  of  583. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  priority  of  books 
read  in  the  different  classes  : 

Fiction,  69.79;  literature,  6.11;  history,  5.17; 
biography,  4  17;  travel,  3.83;  railroad,  2.32;  the- 
ology, 2.25;  science,  1.60;  philology,  1.33;  soci- 
ology. 1.32  ;  useful  arts,  1.15;  fine  arts,  .97  ;  phil- 
osophy, .87  ;  general,  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  fiction  furnishes  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  bo  >ks  circulated.  The  percentage  of 
fiction  was  three  percent,  less  than  last  year,  which, 
considering  the  increaseln  circulation,  is  a  favorable 
showing. 

By  further  comparing  this  table  with  the  one  for 
last  year,  we  find  that  railroad  literature  has  in- 
creased two  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  slight  increase 
in  the  departments  of  theology,  history,  biography 

and  science 

The  number  of  different  readers  was  986,  com- 
pared with  749  last  year,  being  a  gain  of  237. 

Books  were  delivered  by  train  to  281  readers,  as 
follows  :  Frankfort,  98  ;  Eist  Buffalo,  75  :  Roches- 
ter, 13  ;  Harlem  River,  9  ;  Buffalo,  4  ;  Stations,  85 ; 
Total  284. 

Of  Members  up  the  road,  2S4  have  drawn  3195 
volumes,— 1937  went  to  members  at  stations,  1258 
went  to  members  of  other  Associations. 

The  number  of  readers  in  other  Railroad  Branches 
last  year  was  49,  this  year  19y. 

During  the  year,  a  number  of  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  New  York  Railroad  Men,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  library,  selected  books  have  been 
placed  on  the  magazine  tables,  and  new  books  have 
been  placed  on  the  mantel,  all  of  which  have  created 
an  increased  influence  in  the  library. 

The  free  distribution  of  catalogues  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  very  necessary  that  a  supple- 
ment to  the  catalogue  be  printed  soon,  the  manu- 
script for  which  is  all  ready  prepared.  The  supple- 
ment will  contain  about  six  pages,  the  size  of  the 
present  catalogue. 

A  special  effort  i9  being  made  to  strengthen  the 
Department  of  Railroad  literature.  Annual  reports 
are  being  received  from  the  various  State,  as  well 
as  Inter-state  commissions. 

Respectfully, 

W.  F.  Stevens,  Librarian. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Warbukton,  Secretary,  Railroad  Branch 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Dear  Sin — The  Physical  Director  begs  to  re- 
port that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Railroad 
Men's  Building  has  the  Physical  Department  been 
so  popular  a  place  of  resort  for  our  members  as  dur- 
ing the  year  1890.  The  wise  counsel  and  personal 
influence  of  our  Athletic  Committee,  the  success  of 
oar  bowling  team  under  Captain  Cowperth waite 
and  the  consequent  remarkable  development  of 
bowling  interests,  the  careful  revision  of  the  gym- 
nastic drills,  the  introduction  of  new  exercises  and 
the  addition  of  boxing,  have  been  the  most  powerful 
faciors  in  producing  this  pleasing  result. 

As  a  consequence,  and  also  as  an  evidence  of  this 
popularity  of  the  Physical  Department,  (this,  of 
course,  is  understood  to  include  both  gymnasium 
and  bowling  alleys)  the  total  attendance  G431  ex- 
ceeds that  of  1869  (5,889)  by  nearly  twenty  per  cent. 
The  133  gymnasium  classes  had  an  attendance  of  1057 
and  a  larger  average  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  Director  has  been  able  to  give  greater  care  to 
individual  instiuctiou  and  to  the  addition  of  new 
movements,  with  beneficial  results. 

Thus  far  the  boxing  lessons,  under  a  competent 
teacher,  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  aud  give  our 
members  much  pleasure  and  healthful  exercise. 

The  Committee  will  constantly  be  on  the  look-out 
for  improvements,  and  with  the  Director  will  be 
glad  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  Depart- 
ment so  bright  and  cheery,  that  our  members  will 
be  attracted  by  the  pleasure,  as  we'll  as  by  the 
personal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  PATTERSON, 

Physical  Director. 


H.  A.  German, 
Thomas  Pape, 
Fred.  S.  Maxwell. 


C.  T.  Avery, 
S.  J.  Yeury, 
C.  A.  Sheehan. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  1891, 


PUBLICATION  C  DM  MI  T  T  B  B . 

J.  II.  Hustis,  Chairman. 
George  P.  Couard,  James  Eagan, 

M  KM  HKU9HIP. 
C.  H.  Wadelton.  Chairman. 


C.  R.  Gavit. 
William  H.  Jackson, 
James  H.  North, 
Albert  B.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Lester, 
John  Donaldson, 
Alonzo  II.  Joseph , 
L.  P.  Deinotte, 


Alfred  Price, 
T.  B.  Lomax, 
Albert  Weeks, 
Coleridge  llutson, 
A.  G.  McKay, 
J.  M.  Cepirlo, 
John  Qeagen, 
Lewis  J.  Mure  up, 


RRLTGTOTJ8  WORK. 
William  E.  Fenno,  Chairnm u . 
Charles  M.  Cornelius,  Secretary. 
Sunday  Meetings. 
E.  J.  Westlake,  Chairman. 
F.  W.  Pearsall,  Egbert  Melius, 

J.  E.  Thorn,  J.  E.  Thomas, 

George  A.  Wiirburton,      James  II.  Dawson, 
II.  M.  Maiteson,  Edwin  Lyon, 

John  Dean,  William  Wiseman, 

Frank  Fowler,  John  Flamming, 

H.  A.  Thomas.  W.  E.  Patrick. 

Week-day  MeeUngi. 
George  B.  Winton,  Chairman. 
Lincoln  Riggs,  J.  W.  Stone, 

F.  J.  Lawrence,  W.  Frank  Ames, 

Charles  V.  Denny,  Elliot  F.  Beach, 

Outside  Meetings. 
Fred.  Von  Hatien,  Chairman. 
F.  W.  Seymour,  George  M.  Lowrie, 

James  W.  Wardrop,         Thomas  Pape, 
J.  Lyon  Woodruff. 

KNT  KKTA I N II  BUT. 

Joseph  II   Franklin,  Chairman. 
George  W.  Van  Loan,       J.  C  Wolfe, 
Thomas  M.  Prentice,        J.  J.  Olone, 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 
James  R.  tlatmak^r,  Chairman. 
Arthur  G.  Leonard,  John  D.  Fouquet, 

George  S.  Prince,  Joseph  S.  Schotield, 

J.  F.  Fairlamb. 

VISITATION  OF  SICK. 
George  B.  Winton,  Chairma n . 
W.  Frank  Ames,  Chas.  K.  Minnerly, 

A.  W.  Eggleston,  Jr.       Joottph  E.  Thorn, 
William  U.  Nossitter,       Sol.  Close. 
William  Weaver,  Thomas  Elliott 

Robert  J.  Lee.  John  E.  Hawes, 

E.  P.  Law. 

RECEPTION. 

Samuel  II.  Coi»n,  Chairman. 

James  King  Hand,     r  r,  (a  ry. 
William  B.  Averill,  W  i  liam  Wh-eler, 

Morion  U  Fouquet.  Frank  A.  Shutes, 

Philip  EL  SciftermerhorB,  Frank  T.  Slack, 
Charles  A.  Sheehan,         Ed.vard  W,  Donahoe, 
\\    If.  Vnn  Thoff,  Austin  W.  Par-  >ds, 

Stephen  H.  Burgoyne,  John*'.  Wheeler, 
Albert  D.  Conr.  v,  Satnin-I  F.  Taylor, 

Frank  B.  Hale. 
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FEBRUARY.  1891. 


THE  Secretary  of  one  of  the  railroad  asso- 
ciations on  the  line  of  the  Central  has 
decided  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  association  at  that  point  to  discon- 
tinue the  publication  of  the  monthly  bulletin 
and  make  arrangements  to  furnish  each  mem- 
ber with  a  copy  of  New  YTork  Railroad 
Men  in  its  place.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  it  might  not  prove  advantageous  to 
other  Railroad  Branches  to  make  a  similar 
arrangement  The  Publication  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  paper  in 
large  quantities  at  less  than  the  cost  price 
and  we  should  be  happy  to  insert  items 
of  interest  for  the  benefit  of  other  asso- 
ciations. 


IT  has  been  suggested  by  several  friends  of 
New  YTork  Railroad  Men  that  articles 
printed  in  its  columns  should  be  signed  by 
the  writers.  We  confess  to  perfect  sympathy 
with  this  suggestion,  and  should  have  fol- 
lowed it  in  practice  but  for  the  well-known 
modesty  of  those  whose  contributions  have 
added  interest  and  value  to  previous  issues. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  a  new  departure, 
however,  and  in  the  future  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  value 
of  opinions  expressed  by  contributors,  none 
of  whom  have  been  requested  to  write  for  us 
as  a  compliment  to  them,  but  because  we 
believed  each  of  them  to  be  qualified  by  their 
experience  or  position,  or  both,  to  write  in- 
telligently upon  the  subjects  which  they  have 
been  asked  to  treat.  As  a  rule  articles  will 
be  signed,  though  there  will,  of  course,  be 
exceptions  to  it  as  may  appear  to  be  best  for 
all  concerned. 

*    #  # 

WHILE  we  are  speaking  of  those  who 
contribute  to  these  columns  it  occurs 
to  us  to  remark,  that,while  we  do  not  believe  in 
dealing  in  futures,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
promising  that  the  present  high  standard  of 
the  paper,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  favorable  comments,  will  be  fully  sus- 
tained during  the  present  year.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  us  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  making  the  paper  of  much  greater 
value  than  ever  before. 


TO  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further,  if 
we  can  do  so  without  betraying  confi- 
dence, that  article  on  "  Train  Despatch- 
ing" which  appeared  in  the  January  number 
was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Urexelius,  the 
train  despatcher  at  Rochester.  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Musson,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  West 
Shore,  was  the  author  of  "  The  Trunk  Line 
Association."  The  article  on  "  Engineering 
Opportunities  and  Qualifications"  was 
written  by  Mr.  A.   A.  Schenck,  the  chief 
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Assistant  Engineer.  We  mention  these 
names  to  show  the  standing  of  those  whose 
initials  only  have  been  signed  to  their  con- 
tributions, and  as  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  the  future.  By  the  way, 
what  other  paper  containing  so  much  valu- 
able matter  can  be  secured  for  the  price  of 
our  subscription  ? 

*  *  * 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Branch 
is,  we  must  confess,  a  somewhat  volum- 
inous document,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  we 
advise  a  careful  reading  of  it.  The  success 
of  the  organization  which  is  in  some  sense 
paterfamilias  to  New  Wywk  Railroad  Men, 
has  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  all  who  have 
watched  its  development.  It  has  shown  itself 
to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  situation 
and  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  and  where 
railroad  men  shall  spend  their  unoccupied 
time.  This  solution  has  been  arrived  at  with- 
out the  use  of  force  or  official  authority  of 
any  kind,  simply  by  the  use  of  methods  which 
any  man  with  a  desire  to  develop  his  manly 
qualities,  as  opposed  to  the  brutal  and  sensual, 
could  but  approve  and  encourage.  Inew 
York  Railroad  Mex  modestly  claims  to 
have  contributed  its  share  towards  this  suc- 
cess and  extends  its  congratulations. 

*  *  * 

THIS  may  seem  to  some  like  self-praise, 
but  it  is  not  so  intended.  The  fact  is 
that  this  movement  is  one  the  country  over, 
and  what  we  have  said  about  its  success 
applies  to  the  entire  organization,  and  not  to 
an  isolated  society.  New  York  has  for  many 
years  sustained  an  important  relation  to  the 
progress  of  this  work,  but  the  development 
here  has  hardly  been  more  marked  than  at 
other  points,  and  if  it  has  been,  the  difference 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  more  favorable 
conditions  under  which  our  work  has  been 
prosecuted.  In  the  West,  in  the  South  and 
in  Canada  the  same  results  have  followed  the 
introduction  of  this  organization. 


LIBRARY  COLUMN. 


THERE  is  no  limit  to  available  reading 
matter.  A  very  important  question  to 
every  reader  is,  "  How  can  I  tell  just  what 
to  read  ?  "  It  might  be  well  to  test  reading 
matter  thus  : 

1.  Was  the  article  written  by  any  one  who 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject  't 

2.  Has  the  article  any  bearing  on  a  force 
which  is  to  work  in  our  times  ? 

3.  Is  there  anything  in  the  article,  either 
in  subject  matter  or  style,  that  is  of  perma- 
nent value  ? 

If  these  tests  are  against  an  article,  don't 
read  it.    If  in  favor  of  it,  don't  miss  it. 

—  Workman, 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  railroad  commissioners  of 
nearly  every  State  in  the  union  have  been 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  matters  of  that 
kind.  In  these  reports  may  be  found  many 
addresses,  papers,  maps  and  illustrations 
that  are  of  great  value. 

*  t-  * 

The  library  is  the  recipient  of  twenty-seven 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture  in  several  of  the  largest  ca- 
thedrals in  Europe.  Dr.  W.  S.  Webb  is  the 
donor. 

*  *  * 

For  the  benefit  of  new  members  we  wish 
to  state  that  our  books  may  be  taken  from 
the  building  for  the  use  of  members  and  their 
families. 

*  *  * 

The  latest  books  purchased  may  always 
be  found  on  the  mantel  under  the  north 
gallery. 

*  *  * 

riMii:  euti  of  Ike  Railroad  Hea>i 
JL  iiiiii(ini_  which  Illustrate  ihli  Issae 
wirt-  prepared  lor  in  in  Railroad 
Topics,  i<>  whose  pnhllsher  we  are 
Indehted  for  them. 
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THE  RECORD  FOR  1890  IN  FIGURES. 


General  attendance — week  days  

General  attendance — Suudavs  

Religious  meetings  held  on  Sundays  

Total  attendance  

Average  attendance  

Bible  studies — week  days  

Total  attendance    

Average  attendance  

Cottage  meetings.  

Total  attendance  

Average  attendance  

Inquirers  

Young  men  joining  cliurcbes  

Drafting  class — total  sessions  

Total  attendance   

Average  attendance    

Students  enrolled  

Phonography  class — total  sessions   

Total  attendance    

Average  attendance  

Students  enrolled  

Penmanship  and  arithmetic  class  —  total 

sessions  

Total  attendance  

Average  attendance  

Students  enrolled  

Sleeping  rooms — number  of  times  used. . . 

Baths  taken  

Hot  coffee — number  of  times  served  free.  . 
Magazines  and  papers  distributed  for  home 

reading  

Letters  written  by  the  men  

Gymnasium  classes  held  

Attendance  at  classes  

General  attendance  at  gymnasium  

Total  attendance  at  gymnasium  

Entertainments  

Total  attendance  

Lectures    

Total  attendance  s  

Members'  meetings   ... 

Total  attendance  

Tea  on  Sundays  

Total  attendance  

Papers  and  magazines  on  file  

Sustaining  members  

Membership  dues  

Number  of  committees  

Number  of  committee-men  

Different  men  on  committees  

Committee  meetings  

Total  attendance  

Reception  Committee — occasions  on  duty. . 

Total  attendance  

Yisits  to  sick  and  injured  men  

Books  in  library  

Books  added  to  library  

BooltH  circulated  

Total  attendance  for  all  purposes  


Guano 
Ckntkal 
Dep't. 


116,926 
5,416 
41 
1,200 
29 
31 
355 
12 
9 

169 
19 
14 


3 
21 R 
6 
18 
52 
638 
12 
63 

23 
288 
12 
36 
9.547 
11.631 
2,633 

2,089 
3,355 
133 
1,057 
5,374 
6,431 
12 
3,621 
5 

668 
8 

842 
34 
571 
113 
1,273 
$2,668.15 
12 
116 
0;; 
39 
266 
33 
110 
81 
5,9  Hi 
390 
8,(505 
127  57a 


Wkst  Si pk, 
72d  Street 


88,24 
13,889 
26 
355 
14 


6,85.r 
1,250 


456 
3  721 


232 
$829.33 


800 


732 
102,146 


Wkst  Shore 

DBPA  It  T  M  li  N  T 


Total 
1889. 


179,578 
Not  Kept. 
108 
1,543 
53 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 
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J: 
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55 

~1 

•J 

X 

eS 

J 

S 
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TUAIN  SEUYICE. 







98 

17 

3G 

151 

62 

23 

85 

13  rake  men 

1  "in 

23 

38 

1  fi 
1  U 

28 

(i4 

35 

12? 

Fi  rein  en  

33 

59 

42 

134 

Express  messengers..  

4 

1 

5 

"Water  and  news  boys  

43 

4 

47 

Mail  clerks  

57 

... 

57 

G 

G 

Uarbers 

o 

. . . 

O 
4 

Totals  



4&8 

103 

179 

830 

OUTSIDE  BEBYICBL 

12 

25 

8 

45 

Tow  erinen 

g 

o 

13 

"  7 

1 

21 

14 

1 

15 

Doormen  and  gatemen   .... 

12 

2 

i 

21 

1  *A  1  tni'H  rfl 

o 

i 

i 

1  "i 

Laborers  in  round-Louses  

o 

6 

8 

\t  ^el  tnnif*s 

29 

1 

1 

4 1 

4  1 

4  L 

q 

.... 

u 

1  *". 

1  0 

Expressmen  

18 

18 

Totals  '  

120 

45 

43 

208 

OFFICE  SEP  VICE. 

Officials  and  heads   of  depatt- 

43 

A 
1 

12 

62 

29 

2 

31 

Herks  

354 

13 

6G 

433 

Draftsmen  

8 

8 

G 

6 

*>1 
~ 1 

2 

ft 

o 

81 

20 

2 

2 

24 

30 

4 

34 

Totals  



511 



24 

94 



G29 

131 

8 

139 

23 

18 

41 

Grand  total  

1273 

232 

342 

1847 

SUMMARY. 

488 

163 

179 

830 

12ii 

45 

43 

20% 

Office  service  

511 

24 

!U 

629 

Station  agents,  kc,  out-of-town 

131 

ft. 

189 

23 

18 

41 

Totals  

1273 

232 

342 

1S47 

Percentage  of  members  in  train  service  44.'.) 

"  "  outside  service  11  3 

"  "  office  service  R4.1 

"  "  station  service   7.2 

"       miscellaneous  2.2 


REPORT    OF    THE     WEST  SIDE 
DEPARTMENT. 

IN  reviewing  the  records  for  the  past  year,  we  find 
it  has  been  one  of  many  changes,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  closing  of  the  romns  at  West 
Thirtieth  Street  in  June,  a  step  rendered  necessary 
by  the  removal  of  the  machine  shops,  the  laying  °f 
new  tracks  and  the  urgency  of  providing  suitable 
premises  for  the  carpenter's  shop.  A  few  of  the  old 
members  there  have  been  transferred  to  the  Seventy- 
second  Street  room*,  which  are  now  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  the  territory  on  the  west  side. 

Oar  member-hip,  which  numbered  173  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  now  stands  at  232.  a  gain  of  59. 
The  attendance  was  proportionately  increased,  the 
average  for  the  year  showing  a  daily  gathering  of 
2G2,  Sundays  included. 

Urgent  requests  were  frequently  mnde  by  men  in 
the  train  service,  for  warm  meals  to  be  prepared  in 
addition  to  coffee,  (the  receipts  from  which  were 
nearly  $30  per  month)  and  to  meet  these  demands  a 
trial  was  made  in  June,  the  receipts  reaching  nearly 
$  100.  Our  facilities  for  this  work  are  very  limited, 
and  they  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  receipts  having  been  as  high  as  $800 
in  a  month. 

In  the  construction  of  the  rooms,  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  holding  of  religious  ser- 
vices, and  their  location  is  also  a  great  barrier  to 
securing  a  large  attendance  ;  yet  ***e  have  reason  to 
be  very  thankful  for  the  amount  of  success  which 
has  attended  the  fourteen  Gospel  meetings  which 
have  been  held  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  attendance  averaging  eghteen,  and  a  deep  im- 
pression having  been  made  on  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  men,  three  of  whom  have  expressed  a  determin- 
ation to  lead  new  lives. 

The  transfer  of  the  library,  piano,  tables  and 
arm  chairs  from  the  Thirtieth  Street  room*,  has 
been  of  considerable  advantage  to  u-,  in  giving  the 
rooms  a  more  comfortable  appearance.  The  library 
is  not  as  extensively  used  as  we  should  like  it  to  be, 
the  circulation  being  only  about  fifty  voluim-s  per 
month.  The  piano  has  been  of  great  service  in  our 
song  services,  and  has  proved  a  powerful  adjunct 
to  the  social  features  of  the  rooms 

Forty  five  lockers  have  recently  been  added,  and 
their  immediate  use  has  proved  how  neassary  they 

•rem 

The  twenty  sleeping  rooms,  provided  for  men  in 
train  service,  have  been  used  6.141  I  hues  during  the 
year,  17  being  the  daily  average. 

The  number  of  baths  Ukefl  was  !  .o2<»,  an  average 
of  three  per  day  ;  but  this  low  average  is  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  some  of  oar  members  go  to  Madison 
Avenue  rooms  to  enjoy, the  more  luxurious  baths 
with  which  that  building  is  supplied. 

The  formation  of  our  new  committees  is  complete, 
and  we  hope  to  accomplish  more  in  the  coming  year 
than  in  the  past,  as  we  have  full  confidence  that  the 
men  placed  on  the  various  committees  will  put  their 
best  efforts  into  their  work,  and  with  God's  blessing 
resting  upon  us,  success  is  certain. 

C.  H.  FREEMAN. 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  WEST 
SHORE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  1890. 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  De- 
partment have  reason  to  feel  encouraged  at  the 
development  of  the  work  during  the  past  year,  both 
as  to  its  present  condition  and  the  prospects  for  bet- 
ter work  in  the  future. 

The  membership  roll  increased  during  the  year 
one  hundred.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  larjre 
number  of  names  were  dropped  from  the  list  for 
various  causes,  leaving  the  membership  only  241. 
We  begin  the  new  year  with  342  members,  nearly 
all  in  good  standing. 

During  the  year  several  changes  have  taken  place. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Barrett  who  had  served  about  six  months 
as  Assistant  Secretary,  acceptably,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  like  position  at  Springfield,  Mass  Instead  of 
filling  the  vacancy  another  janitor  was  added  to  the 
force  at  New  Durham.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  both  officials  and  members. 

On  September  19th  the  rooms  of  the  Department 
at  Weehawken,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
West  Shore  station,  were  removed  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  ferry  building  which  adjoins  the 
station  on  the  south.  The  new  apartment  consists 
of  a  suite  of  fine  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  far  better  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion than  those  formerly  occupied. 

One  feature  added  during  the  year  and  for  which 
there  had  for  some  time  previous  been  earnest  re- 
quests made,  was  a  coffee  and  lunch  room.  Soon 
after  the  room  was  opened  the  demand  became  so 
great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  a  young 
man  as  attendant.  Coffee  and  tea  is  furnished  at 
cost,  and  cooking  of  all  kinds  done  for  the  members 
free. 

The  sleeping  accommodations  have  been  increased 
and  are  used  more  than  ever  before.  We  can  now 
accommodate  ten  men,  and  frequently  members  are 
turned  away  for  the  want  of  room. 

The  bath  rooms  both  at  New  Durham  and  Wee- 


hawken continue  to  be  among  the  chief  attractions. 
No  time  or  pains  are  spared  in  keeping  the  baths 
always  ready  for  use,  hot  water  and  everything 
necessary  being  quickly  supplied. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
men  using  the  library.  New  books  are  needed  to 
revive  the  interest  formerly  taken  iu  this  feature 
of  our  work.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
rooms  both  in  Weehawken  and  New  Durham  has 
been  larger  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 

Eight  entertainments  and  eight  lectures  were 
given  at  Weehawken  and  New  Durham.  The  attend- 
ance'at  all  entertainments  held  at  Weehawken  was 
large.  Fair  sized  audiences  attended  the  lectures 
at  New  Durham. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  committees  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  performed  by  the 
committees  of  previous  years,  and  by  committees  of 
like  organizations  generally.  The  Entertainment 
Committee  has  been  particularly  active.  Several 
members  of  the  Membership  Committee  have 
rendered  valuable  service.  The  Reception  Com- 
mittee has  responded  promptly  and  made  an 
excellent  appearance.  Many  visits  have  been  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Sick  Visitation  Committee, 
both  at  the  hospitals  and  the  homes  of  the  sick  and 
injured  members  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  financial  aid 
was  rendered.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
religious  meetings  has  met  several  times  and  mani- 
fested considerable  interest  in  the  work.  The 
Outing  Club  last  season  confined  itself  to  lawn  tennis 
and  croquet,  the  interest  in  base  ball  having 
temporarily  died  out. 

Sunday  afternoon  meetings  for  men  were  held  at 
Weehawken  the  first  half  of  the  year,  tea  being 
served  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  During  October 
and  November  Gospel  services  were  held  every  Sun- 
day evening  in  Railroad  Men's  Building,  New  Dur- 
ham. Different  speakers  were  present  each  evening. 
Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  these 
meetiugs,  as  many  as  eight  requests  for  prayers 
being  made  at  one  time.  These  meetings  were 
discontinued  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  meet- 
ings which  were  begun  in  the  Baptist  Church.  On 
each  Tuesday  evening  of  November  and  December 
cottage  meetings  were  held  in  New  Durham  at  the 
homes  of  railroad  men.  The  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  have  been  the  source  of  help  to  many 
Christians.  One  conversion  has  resulted  from 
these  meetings.  Early  in  the  year  this  department 
assisted  in  special  meetiugs  at  the  Baptist  church, 
New  Durham.  Six  young  men  were  led  to  Christ 
at  that  time  through  the  instrumentality  and  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

This  department  began  the  new  year  free  from 
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debt  and  with  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
During  the  year  t lie  piano  In  the  rooms  at  Weehaw- 
ken  has  been  paid  for.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  few  members  whose  dues  are  in  arrears 
will  settle  soon,  as  the  money  is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work,  especially  the  new  features  recently 
begun. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  has  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice on  several  occasions,  and  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  department  for  the  willingness  which  the 
members  of  the  Committee  have  sbown  in  respond- 
ing to  our  frequent  calls  for  help. 

On  the  whole  we  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged 
at  the  result  of  the  past  year's  work,  and  to  Him  for 
whose  glory  the  work  is  done  we  would  render  all 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

W.  A.  MORRILL, 

Secretary. 


WEST  SHORE  DEPARTMENT. 


EXECUTIVE. 

C.  \V.  Bradley,  Chairman. 


Thomas  Aldcorn, 
A.  C  Summers, 
George  H.  Huntington, 


B.  C.  Fessenden, 
J.  E.  Brewiogion, 
George  VV.  Slingerland, 
G  P.  Conard, 
W.  G.  YVattson.  , 


J.  B.  Stewart 
C,  W.  Lanpher, 

FINANCE 
B.  C.  Fesseuden,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Aldcorn,  J.  E.  Brewington, 

J.  B.  Stewart,  W.  G.  Wattson. 

ROOMS  AND  LIBRARY. 
Thomas  Aldcorn,  Chairman . 
A.  L.  Gay  man,  B.  C.  Fesseuden, 

George  H.  Huntington,     II.  P.  Mason. 

ENTEIITAINMKNT. 

G.  P.  Conard,  Chairman. 
E  K.  Hill,  E.  H.  Qpdyke, 

V.  B  Lang,  George  \Y.  Slingerland, 

W.  G.  Wattson,  F.  S.  Rix, 

\Y.  \Y.  Wallace. 

DEVOTIONAL  kfRBTUWfi. 
L.  P.  Faulkner,  Chair  ma  n  . 
G.  P.  Conard,  E.  L.  Mallery, 

John  E.  Phillips,  C.  \V.  Tuthill, 

Howard  Eckerson,  II.  J.  William-. 

RECEPTION. 

F.  S.  Mix,  Chaiman. 
N.  F.  McKeon,  Fred  Gifford, 

G.  A.  J.  Elliott,  J.  L.  Pearson, 

J.  A.  Peary,  VY.  II.  Merklee, 

L.  \Y.  Jacubus. 


SICK  VISITATION. 
John  Monday,  Chairman. 
Charles  Boughton,  VV.  J.  Van  Kuren, 

George  McDonald.  I.  W.  Couch, 

A.  C.  Summers,  G.  E.  Fisher, 

T.  G.  Mickens,  T.  C.  Minchell. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Ed.  Prendegrast  National  Express  Company. 

W.  H.  Barlow  Baggage  Master. 

V.  B.  Lang  Foreman,  New  Durham.  N.  J. 

E.  L.  Wilber  Eugineer. 

K.  K.  Hill  Conductor. 

Fred.  Merklee  Trainman. 

John  Hess  Freight  Conductor. 

W.  A.  Morse  Freight  Brakeioan. 

I.  W.  Couch  Foreman,  New  Durham,  N.  .J. 

O.  E.  Room...  Machine  Shop,  New  Durham,  N.  J'. 

L.  Messner   Car  Record  Offioe. 

W.  R.  Latkins  Freight  Office. 

S.  Townsend  Weehawken  Station. 

C.  W.  Tuthill  Ferry  Service. 

NOTES  FROM  JERSEY. 


AUGUS  SINCLAIR  editor  of  National 
Car  and  Locomotive  Builder,  will 
lecture  in  Railroad  Men's  Building,  New 
Durham,  Thursday  evening,  Februa rv  on 
u  Train  .Mechanism  and  Valve  Motion."  All 
railroad  men  are  invited. 

1MIE  January  Entertainment  took  place 
Thursday  evening,  29th,  at  New  Dur- 
ham, and  was  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience 
present.  Miss  A.  G.  Penny,  of  I  laverst raw, 
had  charge  of  the  atVair.  Among  those  Lik- 
ing part,  there  were  Miss  Blowvilt,  of  Xvaek; 
Miss  Taylor,  of  Norwood;  Miss  A.  Dcning, 
of  Tappan,  and  Mr.  K.  .Mann,  of  Tappan. 
The  Committee  are  truly  grateful  t<»  all  who 
took  part  for  the  interest  which  they  mani- 
fest in  the  Association. 


T 


E  Rev.  X.  J.  (iuliek,  of  Albany,  will 
lecture  in  liailroad  Men's  Building, 
New  Durham,  on  Thursday  evening,  M m  h  ;, « 
subject,  ''Curious  People.1' 


V    I  the 

A  Co., 


special  request  of  the  Executive 
mimittee  of  the  West  Shore  Depart- 
ment, the  members  of  the  committees  for  '*Jl 
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assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Railroad  Men's 
Building,  New  Durham,  on  Sunday  morning, 
Jan.  25,  and  listened  to  addresses  by  R.  R. 
McBurney,  R.  C.  Morse  and  G.  A.  Warburton. 

THE  Cottage  Meetings  at  New  Durham 
are  proving  very  successful.  The 
interest  continues  unabated.  The  meetings 
are  very  helpful  to  many. 

A Men's  Meeting  will  be  held  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock  at  New  Durham, 
followed  by  a  half-hour  Bible  study. 


BRANCHES  ON  THE  LINE. 

EAST  BUFFALO. 

The  increase  in  membership  is  very  en- 
couraging, 104  new  members  being  received 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1890. 

The  Gospel  Meetings  are  well  attended. 
On  two  recent  occasions  the  parlor  was  filled. 

Two  Bible  Classes  are  meeting  weekly. 
Some  of  the  members  are  becoming  much 
interested  in  Bible  study. 

The  value  of  the  Hospital  is  demonstrated 
daily  as  some  unfortunate  is  brought  into  it. 
During  December  twenty-four  new  cases  were 
admitted.  For  several  days  during  the  present 
month  four  of  the  beds  have  been  occupied. 
The  words  of  commendation  from  the  in- 
mates, as  to  the  treatment  received  from  the 
staff,  is  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  the  in- 
jured, and  of  the  interest  and  devotion  of 
those  who  care  for  them.     Edwin  Kettle. 


SYRACUSE. 

With  the  quarter  ending  January  15th, 
33  new  members  have  joined  the  Association. 
They  are  classified  as  follows:  10  trainmen, 
1  baggageman,  10  firemen,  2  switchmen,  3 
clerks,  5  machinists,  2  helpers.  Our  needs 
are  more  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  in- 
creasing demand,  and  larger  and  better  facil- 
ities in  the  bath  rooms.  With  these  wants  met 

the  membership  might  be  greatly  enlarged. 
*    *  * 

The  "  Spider  Web  99  Entertainment  was  a 
novel  affair  and  drew  a  large  crowd  to  the 


rooms.  Greater  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  a  benefit  entertain- 
ment for  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  organist,  for  con- 
stant and  valued  services.  The  twenty-five 
dollars  which  the  Association  has  put  in  her 
hands  is  accepted  with  many  thanks. 

*  *  * 

The  Association  welcomed  its  friends  in 
large  numbers  on  New  Year's  Day.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-two  men  registered  their 
names.  At  least  six  hundred  persons  were 
served  with  refreshments  by  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee. The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens.  The  centre  piece  on  the 
main  table,  composed  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
attracted  much  attention.  In  the  evening  a 
choice  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 

music  and  recitations  was  given. 

#  *  * 

Our  Sunday  afternoon  service  is  made 
more  interesting  by  the  earnest  words  of 
some  who  have  lately  commenced  a  Christian 
life.  The  Mills  Evangelistic  meetings  did 
much  to  bring  to  a  decision  some  who  have 
for  a  long  time  known  their  duty  but  hesitated 
about  doing  it.  A.  D.  R. 

FRANKFORT. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the 
progress  of  our  work  during  1890:  19  Gospel 
meetings  for  men  were  attended  by  338,  an 
average  of  17;  the  mixed  meetings  were  at- 
tended by  1,595,  being  an  average  of  52  for 
each.  Men's  Bible  study,  18  held,  average  7; 
men's  prayer  meetings  14,  average  10.  Me- 
chanical drafting  class  averaged  9 — a  very 
good  showing;  43  visits  were  made  to  sick 
and  injured  men.  The  penmanship  class — a 
new  departure,  has  had  an  average  of  11  at 
each  session.  2,702  baths  have  been  given  to 
members.  In  the  line  of  entertainment  we 
have  held  16  receptions,  lectures  and  musicals 
which  have  been  well  attended.  The  gym- 
nasium was  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  December  23d,  since  which  time 
7  class  drills  have  been  held  with  an  average 
of  12  at  each.  The  daily  attendance  at  the 
rooms  is  from  70  to  120.  E.  H,  F. 
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A  YEAR'S   WORK   ON  THE  HAR- 
LEM LINE. 


SOME  months  ago  there  was  published  in 
the  "  New  York  Railroad  Men"  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  A  Day's  Work  on  the  *  Harlem 
Line,'"  in  which  the  writer  estimated  that 
the  number  of  cars  handled  during  the  year 
1890,  would  probably  exceed  500,000.  The 
Record  book  shows  that  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded by  38,222  and  that,  exclusive  of  freight 
cars,  the  estimate  is  still  exceeded  by  11,780. 

Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  traffic  over  the  "  Harlem  Line," 
the  actual  figures  being  far  larger  than  even 
the  most  careful  calculations  of  those  not  in 
a  position  to  know. 

The  method  of  compiling  these  figures  is 
well  known  to  most  of  the  men  running  to 
and  from  this  station,  but  owing  to  a  new 
system,  adopted  by  the  present  General 
Manager,  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  they  are 
much  more  accurate  and  the  classification 
much  closer  than  ever  before. 

It  being  necessary  to  condense  this  article 
considerably,  the  figures,  and  a  few  some- 
what singular  statistics  will  be  given  in  an 
off-hand  manner. 

The  total  number  of  trains  over  the  line 
was  110,540,  and  of  light  engines  11,939, 
making  a  total  of  128,485  trains  within  the 
meaning  of  the  rules.  This  gives  one  train 
passing  any  given  point  on  the  line  every  4 
minutes  13^  seconds  for  the  entire  year. 
The  total  number  of  cars  being  538,222,  this 
makes  an  average  of  4J  cars  per  train,  this 
not  including  the  light  engines.  These  en- 
gines, averaging  them  at  55  feet  in  length 
over  all,  would  reach  in  a  continnous  line 
over  124|  miles,  extending  from  Grand 
Central  Statiou  to  a  point  just  above  Stuy- 
vesant. 

Now  taking  the  car  totals,  (divided  up  as 
follows:  Harlem  division,  190,162,  New- 
Haven,  105,124,  Hudson  River,  159,042, and 
storage — to  and  from  Mott  Haven  yard — 
93,894)  making  the  grand  total  of  538,222, 


and  averaging  them  at  00  feet,  which,  con- 
sidering the  great  preponderance  of  coaches, 
drawing  room,  sleeping,  and  baggage  cars, 
over  the  freight— 511,780  as  to  20,430 
— seems  to  be  at  least  low  enough,  would 
make  the  total  length  over  all  of  over  0,110 
miles.  This  would  extend  via  the  N.  Y.  C, 
L.  S.,  &  M.  S.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  U.  P.  &  C.  P. 
railways  to  San  Francisco  and  back  over  the 
same  lines  to  a  point  two  miles  east  of 
Batavia.  This  train  running  at  the  speed  of 
the  Chicago  limited — forty-five  miles  per 
hour — would  be  nearly  135  hours  in  passing 
a  given  point,  and  if  the  observer  residing 
just  over  the  track  should  arrive,  even  after 
enough  cars  had  passed,  that  their  cost  would 
make  himself  and  several  of  his  friends 
wealthy  for  life,  he  would  be  apt  to  be  both 
hungry  and  sleepy  before  he  could  reach 
home.  C.  M.  Cornelius. 


HOW  TO  SET  A  SLIPPED  ECCEN- 
TRIC. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  customary  in  modern 
practice  to  key  the  eccentrics  on  the 
axle,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  slip, 
many  engines  are  still  running  with  the 
eccentrics  held  by  set  screws  only.  With 
such,  an  eccentric  is  liable  to  slip,  and  the 
following  is  the  simplest  method  of  setting  it: 
If  the  engine  has  slipped  a  forward  motion 
'eccentric,  move  her  until  the  crank  pins,  on 
the  side  which  has  slipped,  are  on  the  back 
centre.  Then  put  the  reverse  lever  in  the 
back  motion  and  turn  the  eccentric  until  the 
large  part  is  down.  Mark  with  a  knife  on 
the  valve  stem  where  it  enters  the  stuffing 
box.  Now  put  the  lever  in  the  forward 
motion  and  turn  the  eccentric  toward  the 
crank  until  the  mark  on  the  valve  stem 
comes  to  the  same  position  as  at  first.  Tighten 
up  the  set  screws  and  the  eccentric  is  in  its 
proper  position. 

If  a  back  motion  eccentric  has  slipped  the 
process  is  similar,  except  that  the  crank  pins 
are  placed  on  the  forward  centre,  and  the 
lever  first  put  in  the  forward  motion,  and 
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the  mark  made;  then  in  the  back  motion, 
and  the  eccentric  turned  toward  the  crank 
as  before. 

The  reason  of  this  method  is  very  easy  to 
understand.  The  angular  advance  of  both 
forward  and  back  eccentrics  is  the  same, 
each  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  lap 
and  lead  of  the  valve.  Consequently  the 
valve  stands  in  the  same  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  in  full  gear  forward 
and  full  gear  back.  When  the  mark  is  made 
on  the  valve  stem  with  the  lever  in  the  back 
motion,  the  valve  is  operated  upon  by  the 
back  motion  eccentric,  which  has  not  slipped? 
and  therefore  the  valve  is  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  taking  steam  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke.  Now,  when  the  lever  is  put 
in  the  forward  motion,  and  the  valve  brought 
to  this  same  position  by  turning  the  forward 
eccentric  around,  it  is  evident  that  this  must 
be  the  proper  position  for  this  eccentric. 

A  similar  method  may  be  used  for  station- 
ary or  marine  engines  without  a  rocker  arm, 
it  only  being  necessary  to  remember  that 
with  a  rocker  arm  the  crank  leads  the  eccen- 
tric, and  without  one  the  eccentric  leads  the 
crank. 


rT^HE  Prize  Competition  closed  on  the  31st 
1  of  January,  several  papers  being  received. 
The  judges  will  make  their  award,  and  the 
prize  article  will  be  published  in  the  March 
number.    Look  out  for  it. 

ANY  one  knowing  of  sick  or  in  jured  men 
among  our  railroad  friends  will  confer 
a  great  favor  if  they  will  at  once  notify  the 
committee  on  visitation  of  the  sick,  at  the 
Railroad  Men's  Building,  so  that  they  can  be 
looked  after. 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  work, 
and  to  be  successful,  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  members,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  always  find  men  who  are  laid  up 
unless  we  are  told  of  it. 

G.  B.  Winton,  Chairman. 


POINTS  ON  VARNISH. 

WHERE     TO    LOOK    FOR  QUALITY. 

Look  to  results  and  nowhere  else. 
Good  varnish  well  put  on  produces 
one  result  uniformly.  Look  nowhere 
but  to  results. 

If  a  job  turns  out  a  little  short  of 
perfection,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  varnish  or  putting  on.  It 
may  be  the  weather —the  putting  on 
includes  that  — weather  has  got  to  be 
waited  for  or  mended.  If  a  varnisher 
is  going  to  do  a  good  job,  he  must  con- 
sider himself  responsible  for  the  weather. 

The  point  we  seek  to  emphasize  is 
this  one  fact,  that  perfect  success  with 
a  job  is  always  within  the  reach  of  a 
careful,  intelligent,  faithful  varnisher. 

What  we  mean  by  looking  to  results 
is,  not  to  leave  the  materials  and  meth- 
od of  using  them  open  and  depend  on 
the  painter  to  do  a  good  job,  but  the 
contrarv ;  specify  the  means  most  care- 
fully. This  he  can  do  when  he  knows 
his  means. 

There  isn't  so  much  to  know  about 
varnish  and  varnishing  thar.  the  painter 
cannot  master  them,  but  the  kind  of 
knowledge  is  one  that  a  common  man 
is  slow  to  acquire.  It  is  not  by  seeing, 
smelling,  testing,  fVeling,  or  hearing, 
that  he  will  pick  out  his  varnish;  it  is 
by  trusting.  Common  men  are  slow 
to  trust.  They  lack  the  keen  insight 
into  evidence.  Proof  is  not  proof 
without  that  insight.  Confidence  is  a 
product  of  high  civilization;  and  he 
who  trusts  discreetly  has  need  of  all 
his  faculties  at  their  best. 

Murphy  &  Company, 

Newnrlc,  fusion.  Cl«\ ilmnl, 
1 1.  I.uuis,  llilctgo. 
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NEW  YORK  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

ROME,    INT.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  34?   Pine  Street. 


Established  1848.  Incorporated  1884. 

PATTERSON  BROTHERS, 

27  PARK  ROW, 

NEW  YORK. 

IfUMlwaye^  lletalK  and  Supplies. 


Gould  Coupler  Co. 

New  York  Office,  120  Broadway. 
Chicago  Office,  941  The  Rookery. 


Works,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


KEEFE   &  BECANNON, 


157  Broadway, 


BASE  BALLS.  BICYCLES 


A  N  1) 


E.  E.  BATCHELDER, 
CONFECTIONER  AJWD  BAKER, 

Supplies  Wedding*  and  Parties  with  every 

requisite. 

42  West  125th  St.  and  2167  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

WILLIAM  H.  WALLACE  &  CO., 

IHO>  mid  STKKL, 

ALBANY  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS, 
NEW  YORK. 


T,  G,  SELLEW, 

Roll  Top  Desks 

AM) 

^  oi  i  h  i:  i  i  km  ri  in: 

OF  KVKKY  piacaif  bom. 


GENERAL  SPORTING  GOODS. 


111  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


npHE   FIRST   ANNIVERSARY   of  the 

I      Railroad  Co- operative    Building  \m> 

Loan  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Kail- 
road  Men's  Building,  New  York,  on  Thursday  even* 
ing.  March  5tb,  1891  at  8  o'clock. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Association  will  be 
presented,  and  au  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Erastoa 
Wiman.  Railroad  men  and  their  families  a?'-  in- 
vited. 


B  )\IC<-\IV  Queen  Anne  two-ttory  and  attic 
I  y  house,  ?  rooms,  all  improvement*,  including 
bath,  .stationary  tub*,  hot  and  cold  water, 
cement  celltr,  witii  f u  r n  nee  mil]  and  cistern;  fruit 
and  shade  trees;  new  hoQffe;  lot  B0xll4;  BOOM  on 
one  lot;  located  at  William**  Bridge,  N.  Y. ;  2~»  min- 
utes by  Harlem  K.R.,  just  beyond  city  line.  Price, 
s  I  7:.o    ,.ji>v  tern  s.     Apph  to  nwner, 

J.  P,  KINSLEY,  899  Madison  Ave. 
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ARMS  AND  LEGS 

WITH 

RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

New  Patents  &.  Important  Improvements 

RUBBER  HANDS  and  FEET 
give  the  most  natural  appearance, 
secure  the  greatest  durability, 
and  are  vastly  more  comfortable 
than  the  old  styles  with  cumber- 
some machinery. 

The  engraving  represents  CE&CA 
YA11NI,  a  Sioux  Indian  dressed  in 
his  war  costume.  The  "brave" 
lost  his  leg  f i  om  disease  and  lias 
been  supplied  with  one  of  Mahks' 
patei-t  legs  with  rubber  foot, 
which  has  so  thoioughly  restored 
him,  that  he  mingles  with  his 
tribe  and  engages  in  their  sports 
and  labors  with  as  much  grace 
and  energy  as  if  he  possessed  his 
natural  limbs. 

Men-  women  and  children  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  and  resi- 
ding in  all  par  ts  of  the  world  can 
he  supplied  with  these  peerless 
substitutes  while  they  remain  at 
home  and  have  every  assurance 
that  the  results  will  be  the  best. 

Nearly  eleven  thousand  are  now 
being  worn,  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  and  give  universal 
satisfaction. 

A  treatise  of  400  pages  with 
over  20it  illustrations  and  a  thou- 
sand testimonials  sent  free  to 
those  interested;  also  a  copyright 
formula  by  which  limbs  can  be  made  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  guaranteed  success  without  requiring  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wearer. 


ESTABLISHED  1«53. 


A.  A.  MARKS.  701  Broadway.  New  York. 


"PERFECT" 
HOT-WATER  HEATERS 

For  warming  Railroad  Offices,  Passenger  Waiting  Rooms, 
Restaurants.  Hotels,  Public  or  Private  Buildings  by  Hot 
Water  circulation. 

f5F~Send  for  circulars  to 

RICHARDSON  &.  B0YNT0N  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

232  &  234-  VvV.er  St.,  N.  Y. 
84  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  In, 


XJ  RE  T  *y    OTXT    BO  MDS. 

American  [Jurety  [Jo., 

160  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
Cash  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

Under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Bondsmen  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Superseded.  States,  this  Company  acts  as  sole  surety 
on  Bonds  of  Administrators,  Executors  and  Guardians;  also 
on  other  bonds  and  undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 
Employees  of  Banks,  Railroads  and  Express  Companies, 
Treasurers  of  Corporations,  &c,  can  obtain  their  Bonds  from 
this  Company. 

PAMPHLETS  ON  APPLICATION. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1851. 


FUSSELL  ICE  CREAM  COMPANY, 

760  BROADWAY,  Near  8th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Telephone,  4-28  "21st." 


Churches,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  the  Trade  supplied. 
Out-of-town  orders  sent  by  express. 
Patent  Individual  Bricks  for  Steamers,  Churches  and  Hotels. 


We  furnish  the  Railroad  Men's  Building  with  our 
Brick  Cream.    Try  it. 


Official  Tailors  to 

The  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.R., 

The  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  Sc  W.  R.R., 

The  N.  Y.,  P-  &  O  R.R., 

The  N.  Y.,  P.  8l  B.  R.R., 

The  P.  <&.  S.  S.S.  Co., 
and  many  other  of  the  Leading  Railroads  and 
Steamship  Companies, 


NEW  YORK  RAILROAD  MEN. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  UNIFORM  CAPS 
FOR  THE  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R  R. 


••^  1179  Broadway. 
"*T    12  Astor  Place. 


•IRE  UA'MJXC'ELEEM). 


-BKAJ^seH 


8TnAvE.&4ISST.N.Y. 


F.  GROTE  &  CO., 

Builders  of  the 

klGrote  Standard "  Bowling  Alleys. 

For  ten  years  we  have  planned,  designed,  equipped  and 
built  very  nearly  all  of  the  most  prominent  alleys  iu  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.    "We  furnish 

BOWLING  BALLS,  SPONGES,  TEN  PINS, 
CRAYON,   FOOT  CHALK,  SPONGE  CUPS, 

and  Bowling  Alley  equipments  of  all  kinds. 

RKPAIUIXG  OF  ALLEYS  A  SPECIALTY. 

F.  GROTE  &  CO., 

114  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  "Bowlers'  Guide"  sent  free  on  application. 


AIR.  A.  C.LAWRENCE  announces 
that  in  addition  to  the  Travelers' 
Insurance  Company's  business,  which 
has  been  in  his  hands  for  more  than  10 
years,  he  is  now  prepared  to  write  Fire 
Insurance  in  any  of  the  leading  Com- 
panies, at  the  lowest  rates,  on  property 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Com- 
munications addressed  to  him  at  Boom 
27,  Grand  Central  Station,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


TITLE  GUARANTEE  k  TRDST  CO, 


55  Liberty  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


26  Court  Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


RATES  FOR  EXAMINATION  (iC  A  KANT  EE  k  SEARCHES. 

In  New  York,  $G5  on  the  first  $3,000,  and  $.">  <>u  each  addi- 
tional $1,000. 

In  Brooklyn,  $40  on  the  first  S-J.OOO,  and  $j  on  each  addi- 
tional ll.OOU. 

Special  Kates  f«>r  titles  involving  more  than  $to,i  on. 

The  ahove  lees  include  all  charge.*.  t  >t  search' s. 

The  Company  possesses  the  only  "Locality  I\i  of 
the  records  of  New  York  and  Kings  Counties  in  existence. 
It  makes  its  own  searches  and  charges  its  clients  nothing  lor 
them. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $2,895,08 

COUNSEL. 
Stephen  P.  Nash,  |      RlGHABS  Crgraium, 

George  F.  Demaukst,      J      Newell  Martin. 

TRUSTEES. 
Geo.  G.  Williams,      James  1).  Lynch.     Mohn  D.  Hicks, 
Orlando  B.  Potter,     William  H.  Maio,      (  lias  \l.  Henderson, 
Engene  Kelly,  MaitinJoost  Ellis  D.  WlUtMan, 

John  .Jacob  Astor,     Hugo  Wesemlonck,   Charles  Ui<  hardson, 
Win.  M.  Ingraham,  j  Julien  T.  Davies.      Samuel  T.  I  i>  •  m Hi, 
Alexander  K.  Orr,      Kmil  ( )elliennaiin.      <  1 1 .- 1  ■  1 . •  -  M 
John  T.  Martin.       I  Benj.  D.  Hicks,       I  Win.  1  i.tut \.  u..-. 

J.  AV.  Mlrray.  Prett.  I  Fiiank  Bailey,  2d  YicePreu't. 

C.  H  Kklsey  Yice  Prex't.         Lot  is  V.  Bright  sVr  ,/. 
LOLTS  WlNDMULLEK,  Trvat'r.    I  C.  I).  BuitlMCK.  Ami  MM*y. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  JO  RAILROAD  MEN. 


Creatoi^  of  tL>e  Sge  of  $teel, 

By  IV.  T.  JEANS,  i  Vol.%  umo. 
No  Railroad  man  can  afford  to  overlook  this  valuable 
work.  It  contains  interesting  biographic-sot  Bessemer, 
Siemens,  and  other  men  who  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  steel  industry;  and  in  the  course  of  these  personal 
histories,  it  presents  many  facts  concerning  the  manu- 
facture and  uses  of  steel  which  all  railroad  men  should 
know.  The  biographies  arc  as  absorbing  as  any 
romance,  while  the  chapters  are  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, founded  upon  wide  experience  and  observation. 


%* *The  ll<  tail  Pri>',    ,,r'  (his  Hook  is  x\.7>[). 
To  any  Railroad  Man  who  will  mention  the  name  of 
this  periodical  in  sending  his  order,  we 
offer  it  for  ONLY  90  CENTS. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

743-7  15  Brottdwuy,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  RAILROAD  MEN. 


GrEORG-E  SPURQEON, 

Men's  and  Boys7  Fine  Clothing, 

479  Eighth  Avenue,  Corner  34th  Street,  New  York. 

Reliable  workmanship,  Good  fitting  garments,  at  the  bottom  prices     Money  refunded 

for  any  unsatisfactory  purchase. 


R"RRT  TT-iZS' 


WE  MAKE  AN 

Air  Brake  Regulator 

which  is  reliable.  It  is  now  in  use  on 
all  of  the  passenger  engines  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany,  Fitchburg  and  "other 
railroads.  We  will  send  for  test  to  any 
railroad. 

BOSTON 


WAGNER 


$teku4  laundry  Co., 

132d  STREET  AND  LINCOLN  AVENUE, 

New  York  City 


FRANK  FOWLER, 

(L^te  with  American  Expkess  Co.) 
JBegfl  to  announce  that  he  has  commenced  business  as 

EXPRESS  CARRIER 

At  1591  BROADWAY, 

Corner  48th  Street.  New  York. 

*S\r.  Fowler  personally  attends  to  passengers  at  Grand  Cen 
tral  Depot. 


THE  PRINTING  HOUSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ENVELOPE  MANUFACTORY. 


GEORGE  F.  NESSITT  &  CO., 

Corner  PEARL  &  PINE  STREETS, 


Execute  all  kinds  of 


Make  all  kinds  of 


PRINTING,  i  BLANK  BOOKS, 


all  kinds  of 


Execute  the  finest  styles  of 


STATIONERY,  LITHOGRAPHY 


ENVELOPES 


,-er  offered  to 
the  Puhl  c. 


Make  the  Best 
and  Cheapest 

They  made  all  the  pre  paid  Envelopes  for  the  United  States 
Post-Office  Department  fur  18  years,  and  were  invariably 
the  i/.west  BIDDERS-  Their  Machinery  is  the  most  com- 
plete, rapid  and  economical  known  in  the  trade. 


A.  HOLTHAUSEN, 

DEALER  IN 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

DRY  and  FANCY  GOODS, 

BERGENLINE  AVENUE, 

Corner  Union  Place,  TOWN  OF  UNION,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

WILLIAM  GULDEN, 


DEALER  IN 


Furniture,  Carpets,  Bedding,  Etc., 

81  AND  83  BERGENLINE  AVENUE, 
Near  Lewis  Street,  UNION  HILL,  N.  J. 


FISKE  BROTHERS, 

59  A  61  WATER  STEllf, 


CLIMAX,"  RAILROAD  OILS  AND  CAR  AXLE  CREASES, 


MANUFACTURERS  CF 


THE  "DRESSEL"  RAILWAY  LAMP  WORKS, 
CEO.  C.  DRESSEL  &  CO., 


OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


7  I  5  to  7  19  E.  I  73d  ST. 

37  Park  Place. 


Wow  Yorls., 


A.  SPITZNAGLE, 
WEST  SHORE  SHOE  STORE, 

430  West  42c!  St.,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Aves.,  New  York. 

Fine  Shoes  of  Every  Description.  SHOES  FOR  RAILROAD  MEN  OUR  SPECIALTY 


PURSSELL'S  RESTAURANT  AND  LUNCH  ROOM, 

BAKERS  CATERERS.  CONFECTIONERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
912,  914,  916  Broadway,  46,  48  East  42d  Street, 

(Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot.) 

900  Sixth  Avenue,  (Cor.  sat  street),  NEW  YORK. 

The  TRAVELERS'  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

C  apital,  $600,000.  Surplus  $2,500,000.  Assets,  *>  1 1  ,.>00,000. 

Life  Insurance,  Accident  Insurance,  or  Life  and  Accident  Combined. 
The  most  reliable  Insurance.  Apply  in  person,  or  by  mail  to 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  President.  A.  I  .  LAWRENCE, 

RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary.  Grand  Central  Station. 


THE  INGERSOLL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

 DEALERS  IN  

Qenver  Real  ^statea^JJIrust  Qeed  [pans. 

DEKTVEXl  ,  OOIj. 

EDUl\  i>.  ENGERSOLL,  President,  CHAS,  E.  IN«;ERSOI,L,  VIce-PresIdeBi. 

PRANK  M.  SPALDIX;,  Sec.  and  Treas.  HIRAM  D.  1NGERSOLL,  CoiBK). 

REPRESENTED  IN 

New  York,  av  Chicago,  by  Detroit,  bv  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  by 

E.  L.  LOUDON",  GEO.  B  TOWNSEND,  H.  G.  VAN  TUTL,  JOFIN  DbWITT,  Jr. 

2  2  Broadway.  1 1 10  Chamber  of  Commerce  fildg.  Campaa  Building. 

At  how  0f7.ce.  by         ALEX.  MUNRO.  C  W.  WHEELOCK.  JOHN  C.  DALPHIN. 

Forraeily  of  Troy,  N.  T.  Formerly  of  Now  York  City.  Formerly  of  Utica,  N.  T. 


WILLIAM  FAIRLIE, 

diai.br  in 

FM.no  Groceries, 

i  1063  TENTH  AVENUE 

DWAJWAI,  Near  67th  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  85- h  and  26th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


1NGERS0LL  &  CLENNEY, 

Importers  of 

]sfrveltie$  for;  Jdei^  Wekic, 


Shirts  and  Collars  from  measure. 

JOSEPH  N.  GALWAY, 


FORTY  SECOND  STREET 
Opp.  Grard  Central  Depot. 


NEW  YORK. 


Supplies  ?2d  Street  Reading  Rooms. 


1055  Amsterdam 
Avenue. 


go  to  Me  AMERICAN  BAKING  CO., 

FOR  SUPERIOR  LARGE  BREAD, 

5  Cents  and  7  Cents  per  Loaf. 

EXCELLENT  PIES,  CAKES.  CRACKERS,  Ac 

M.  STEWART,  Proprretor. 

Suf flies  "Jld  Street  Reading  R^ms. 


L.  FRANCIA, 

HAIRDRESSINQ  PARLOR. 


THOMAS  HARRINGTON, 

%  Painter  and  Decorator  % 

FRESCOING  A  SPECIALTY. 
1591  BJEtOJLT>\VJLY>  IT.   Y.  SPECIALTY  IN  HAIR  CUTTING. 

  26*  E.  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Undertakes  the  Largest  Contracts  and  does  the  | 

best  of  work.  Near  Grand  Central  Depot.      Two  doors  from  Madison  Are. 


WILLI  AH  P.  HALL,  President. 
W.  S.  (JILMORE,  Treasurer. 


A.  W.  HALL,  Gen'l  Manager. 
S.  MARSH  YOUNG,  Gen'l  A^ent. 


THE  HALL  SIGNAL  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OWNERS  OF 

The  New  Hall  Signal 

SEVERAL  REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  THE  BEST: 


It  is  absolutely  reliable : 

It  has  never  given  a  false 
signal  of  safety  when 
danger  existed. 

It  is  correct  in  principle : 

The  breaking  of  an  elec- 
tric circuit  allows  the 
signal  to  fall  to  danger. 

It  is  cheaper  to  erect  and 

maintain  than  any  other 
signal  that  has  given 
even  approximately  sat- 
isfactory service. 


It  is  most  efficient : 

It  has  caused  the  fewest 
unnecessary  stops  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number 
of  operations. 

It  can  be  operated  on 
either  the  permissive  or 
absolute  Block  Systems : 

and  fully  guards  against 
the  most  prolific  causes 
of  railroad  accidents. 

It  does  all  that  is  claimed 

for  it  i  and  is  so  guar- 
anteed. 


THIS  SYSTEM  IS  IN  OPERATION  AND  PROCESS  OF  ERECTION  ON 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER  R.R. 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD, 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 

And  is  also  being  used  and  introduced  on  many  other  Leading  Railroads. 
WE  FURNISH  UNDER  OUR  SYSTEM 

Block  Signals,  Interlocking  Grade  Crossing  and  Junction  Signals,  Switch  Signals, 
Station  Signals,  Highway  Grade  Crossing  Signals, 

And  such  other  special  applications  as  may  be  desired. 

We  will  apply  our  signals  on  approval,  and  give  ample  time  for  a  thorough  trial  before 
payment  is  required.  We  are  also  prepared  to  supply  at  our  own  expense,  and  Lca§c,  our 
Automatic  Electric  Signals  to  Railroad  Companies  at  fixed  annual  rental  for  a  guaranteed 
service  to  be  rendered,  payment  of  rental  to  be  dependent  upon  fulfillment  of  such  guarantees. 

THE  HALL  SIGNAL  COMPANY, 

50  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

IFESTEUy  OFFICE,  ROOM  310,  *  THE  ROOKERY,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


